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No. 36.—Vot. III. 


SLANGWHANGING NOVELS. 

J he republishers in Boston of a certain English 
novel complain, or pretend to complain, in an 

advertisement of its attractions, that it has beer crit- 

icised as “slangy.”’ They summon as a witness upon 

their side an anonymous “ gentleman, of rare literary 

ability,” who depones as follows : 


“Now in this book men and women talk and act as 
men and women really do, and there is no more ‘slang’ 
in their speech, or ‘ fastness’ in their acts, than there is 
in this living world. No, not nearly as much; for no 
book can perfectly photograph society. We think it a 

irited delineation of life and manners—not, perhaps, 
as Mrs. Hannah Moore serenely and divinely saw, but as 
a living journalist sees with open eyes in qodern London. 

“We nowadays use condensed words; we describe 
things by a rapid etching, not by elaborate detail ; we 


. can’t wait to be elegant—to curl and perfume the hair 


and adjust the buckles of a hundred years ago ; but, ac- 
coutered as we are, we dash on in the express train with 
more individual ease and purpose, and quite as much 
safety, as our grandfathers, by the slow, ponderous 
methods of their day.” 

It seems to us that there is in this a good deal of 
the error which commonly attends upon rapid and 
shallow generalization. To the argument that men 
are to be delineated, if at all, as they really exist, and 
are to talk if not in tragedy, at least in comedy and 
novels, as they talk in real life, there can of course 
be no sufficient answer. There is “slang” in Homer, 
in Aristophanes, in Shakespeare and Ben Jonson and 

, Moliére, in Thackeray and Dickens. There is “slang ” 

“even in the writings of such pure-minded ladies as 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Bront¢. Indeed, we are 
not certain, in spite of the exception made by the 
“gentleman of rare literary ability,” that there is not 
“slang,” in a timid and awe-struck form, to be found 
in some of the earlier works, at least, of Mrs. Hannah 

Moore, although we confess that we have not the 
moral courage to undertake the search for it in 
those compositions. But it does not seem to have 
occurred to the “ gentleman of rare literary ability” 
who made the foregoing amiable affidavit that there 
isa-wide difference between rendering “ slang” at- 
tractive and repulsive—between introducing it for its 
own sake and for the sake of pointing a moral—be- 
tween presenting it as a vice to be avoided and an 
accomplishment to be cultivated. There is, no doubt, 
both ia England and America, a tendency in conver- 
sation to looseness of phrases and of words. In the 
former country it has already attracted the attention 
of moralists, and excited the regret of the polite. 
Did the author of the novel above mentioned mean 
to censure this and to assist in correcting the evil? 
In this, itappears to us, the whole controversy 
centers, 

Dr. Johnson being once aroused in company to say 
something of the trashy novels of the day roared out ; 
‘It is not because they treat, as you call it, of Jove, 
but because they treat of nothing, that they are des- 
picable.” The words may, in pharaphrase, be well 
enough applied to a good many of the cockney fic- 
tions of London, It is not because they use “ slang,” 
but because they use nothing but “ slang,” that they 
are despicable, Admitting that they are harmless— 
which we are very far from believing—there seems to 
be no reason why decent young people, who are ex- 
pected to remain decent as they grow older, should 
study the vernacular of the cider-cellars and the race- 
Courses, the ribaldry of the reckless, the cant of sharp- 
ers, the gibberish of courtesans, the jargon of thieves, 
and the flash of gamesters and of gipsies. We should 
be loth to say that always when our ears are offended 
by coarseness of speech we are to consider it as an 
€xponent of coarseness of thought. We believe that 
this would be unjust, especially to women, who are so 
imitative by nature that they prattle, like parrots, a 
8reat many words to which they attach no meaning 
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whatever. It is from their husbands, their brothers, 


their cousins, and we fear we must say their fathers 
and their lovers, that they learn these fantastic tricks 
of speech, They wish to be brilliant, attractive, and 
entertaining, and they sink in their language to the 
level of those whom they desire to please. They fall 
unresistingly into a fashion of words, as they fall into 
a fashion of flounces; and if they do not swear, it is 
simply because accident has made profanity the un- 
mistakable and distinguishing mark of the most 
utterly lost of their sex. But innocent as these collo- 
quial indulgences may generally be, we should avoid 
the most important branch of this topic did we fail 
to point out that the sedulous and nice choice of 
words is an important auxiliary in the preservation of 
purity of character. It is not much, but it is some- 
thing to maintain the outward forms and shows of 
refinement. It is at least a tribute to the worth and 
dignity of a cleanly and honorable mind. ‘Words are 
not things; but they may be so used as to familiarize 
coarse and disreputable associations, Their use, if 
they decrease our dislike for vulgarity, leaves us un- 
guarded against the vices and follies which they rep- 
resent, and whatever lowers the standard of excellence 
in one department of culture or of manners exposes 
us to degradation in another. A woman should be 
too proud to permit herself to descend to the smallest 
ill-breeding ; too chary of the reputation which is her 
best wealth to allow herself the least verbal license 
which may subject her even to unjust imputations. 
There is a rounded grace and finish of manners which 
attracts the honorable and awes the vile, and she who 
willingly relinquishes this safeguard may overesti- 
mate the strength of that virtue whose loss she is 
accustomed to regard as impossible. 

Dr. Worcester defines “a lady” to be “ a woman 
of cultivation and refinement,” and it is hard to see 
how so important a branch of these as language can 
with impunity be neglected. If a woman be musical 
she is ambitious of executing the works of the best 
masters ; nay, if she have no higher aspiration than 
that of dressing tastefully, she is suspicious of bril- 
liant fabrics and of variegated extravagances. Very 
few women are so far fallen as to be unable to assume, 
when occasion seems to demand it, an easy tranquil- 
lity of manner, or to affect a fastidious propriety of 
specch. This is a recognition of the best standard, 
and behind are volumes of morality which we need 
not epitomize. But the perfection of this refinement 
is in its naturalness and sincerity, Wornmerely as a 
cloak, there is hardly a breeze of passion too slight 
to displace it. She who does not love decorum and 
propriety for theirown sake will hardly be able to 
maintain them under any provocation to abandon 
them ; and she who does so love them will no more 
relish their violation in the pages of a printed book 
than in real social intercourse. A woman who can read 
romances in her chamber which she would not read 
in her drawing-room, or who enjoys in a novel the 
talk of characters from whom she would shrink in 
society, runs a risk of which she may not at the mo- 
ment be aware, and defies a law of association which 
she may, in the end, find too strong for her. There 
is a feminine instinct which, so long as it retains its 
normal acuteness, will turn with horror from the con- 
tamination of a really bad book. Perhaps the worst 
volumes are not those which with brazen effrontery 
carry their vileness upon their faces, which are lock- 
ed up in closets, and the possession of which is al- 
most a crime. It is when a bad book is just suffi- 
ciently decent to hold its place in the market overt 
of literature without being confiscated by the consta- 
ble, just not quite too bad to be advertised in the 
newspapers, and noticed either for praise or blame, 








that its opportunities of mischief are unrestrained ; 











and it isheld to be harmless because it has been by 
authority pronounced cleyer. Having been applaud- 
ed for its ability, the multitude of its sins is supposed 
to be coyered up, its immoral tendency is ignored, 
and it is mentioned by the most modest without a 
blush. , , 

We have endeavored, as little offensively as possi- 
ble, to point out an increasing literary evil which 
appears to have originated in our own time of many 
books, the spawn of the printing-presses, and the 
opprobrium of the circulating libraries. Swift is 
coarse, but his coarseness is the effort of a gigantic 
mind to embody his inexpressible contempt for his 
fellow-creatures; Fieldingis coarse, but he does not 
make decent women talk like drabs; Smollett is 
coarse, but he does not put loose language into the 
mouths of virtuous heroines; while Sterne vailed his 
vulgarity in double entendre, and, always remembering 
that Uncle Toby was by birth and profession a 
gentleman, never made him converse like a groom, 
Those who would know. how a purée woman can por- 
tray a profligate one without offending the laws of 
propriety should study the character of Mrs. Freke, 
in Miss Edgeworth’s novel of “Belinda.” But we are 


afraid that we are a little old-fashioned, both in our 


tastes and our authorities. So many people admire 
Miss Braddon, So many readers recognize in Rey- 
nolds’s Newspaper a standard of excellence; there is 
now thought to be so much wit in bad spelling and 
bad grammar ; there is such a prevailing passion for 
“ condensed words” and “fresh, instant expressions,” 
so much admired by “the gentleman of rare literary 
ability ;” there is such an unending new coinage 
from the mint of the newspapers, that our rare gen- 
tleman may be right after all. We leave the matter 
to the good taste and sound judgment of our read- 
ers who can “ wait to be elegant,” or who cannot, at 
least, condescend to “ condensed” slang. 








THE RISING GENERATION. 

‘YEARS ago, in the volumes of the London Punch, 

John Leech used to exercise his magic pencil 
on a theme which must have furnished parents with 
many a serious thought. “Pictures of Life and 
Character” would have. been incomplete had Master 
Freddy and Miss Alice been omitted from the record; 
but, as the entomologist fastens some green and 
golden insect upon cardboard with a pin, so did the 
great satirist fix upon thoughtful pages with his pen- 
cil the small flutterers who hang upon the blossoms 
of grown-up society, and get intoxicated upon 
its nectar ere their wing-feathers are yet half gfown. 
Two young gentlemen of the mature age of eleven, or 
thereabouts, shall be overheard conversing at a ball- 
room door, and, quoth one, apropos of a passée young 
lady of five, who is mingling in the joyous dance, 
“Ah! you should have seen that girl last. season, 
Charley; she has fallen off terribly since then!” In 
another of Leech’s tableaux of social conceits a vealy 
juvenile of twelve years is “ proposing” to his cousin, 
a tall, fully-developed young lady of twenty: “I 
love yer, and I can’t live without yer,” blubbers 
the precocious pup. There are dozens of such hits 
to be gleaned from the same souree, but the two 
mentioned by us will serve sufficiently as an intro- 
duction to our remarks. : 

In English society, the satire aimed by the artist at 
the precocity of children had just a spice of carica- 
ture in it. Suppose Leech’s little men and women a 
few years older than he represented them, and you 
have just what he meant—a touch of the manners 
and customs of modern young people not yet out of 
their teens, We are faster in this country than else- 
where, however. It delights us to dilate upon our 
fast steamboats, our fast locomotives, and our fast 
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horses. We do this in journalism and in conversa- 
tion, every day ; why, then, while the topic of speed 
is up, should we neglect te make mention of our 
fast children ? 

In the society of New York, and in what is termed 
the very best society “at that,” the infantile precoci 
ty of Punch’s “Rising Generation” is fast crystal- 
lizing into a positive fact. We have already had oc- 
casion, in these columns, to advert to the extravagant 
fashion in which children are bedecked and_be- 
dizened. The young masters and misses of eight or 
ten years are beaux and belles ere they have yet 
passed well through the vealy period known in*the 
elegant neology of the markets as “bob.” There are 
men-about-town of eleven years, and Broadway at- 
tractives of seven. And if this chicken-coop extray- 
agance is rife out-of-doors, it is worse, because 
coupled with whipster dissipation, within. Amongst 
grown-up young persons no fashion has taken such 
hold, of late years, as the little domestic ballet diver- 
tissement popularly termed “ the German.” No family 
of fashion but must give a “German” now and then, 
has the cold mutton to be pinched on account of it 
for a week after. Trying enough the “German” is to 
the myriads of grown-up young persons who keep it 
up night after night, and who “won't go home till 
morning.” Well, perkaps the grown-up young 
persons are able to take care of themselves; at any 
rate they think they are; but the “German” has got 
into the doll-house now. During the past winter it 
has been the usage'to arrange these domestic dissipa- 
tions on a scale adapted to the morbid and precocious 
juveniles who would. haye been little more than 
“ baby-buntings ” in the school of a generation ago. 
The “ German” is a splendid arrangement for devel- 
oping doll-house precocity. Next year, “ You should 
have seen that girl last season” will be quite appli- 
cable to many a little miss of seven years. “As they 
g0, as they go,” matches will be made up between 
sirens of six and satyrs of cight. Unless we are 
misinformed, the thing is of usage already. We are 
told of a touching epistle addressed by a miss of 
seyen to a wild young man of ten. The habits of 
the latter rendered it necessary that the match should 
be broken off, and the note of the languishing fiancée 
had reference to the return of presents! All this 
looks bad for the doll-makers, who, along with the 
manufacturers of marbles, had better emigrate while 
there is yet time, and set up their afeliers in some 
distant land where children are not yet quite out of 
date. 

We are too spasmodic a people by half. The 
physical culture of our children is not what it should 
be, there being a tendency either to neglect it alto- 
gether or to overdo it to excess, It is true that little 
misses have made some progress in skating for the 
last two or three winters; but even in that pastime 
there is too often less of energy to be discerned 
amongst the small people than a desire for display. 
Boys and girls early learn to be superficial, and are 
satisfied when they have acquired the power to seem 
while they are yet far short of the capacity to do. 
The aptness to encourage habits of youthful effem- 
inacy and dissipation is fast rising to the proportions 
of a terrible wrong. Nations become effete when the 
education of the body does not keep pace with that 
of the mind ; for, when the enthusiasm for pastimes 
proper to youth lies dead within the bosom of the 
youthful, there arises from its ashes a morbid ghost 
that beckens with wheedling finger, and the road to 


which it points is the most dangerous of all roads to 
travel. 





THE TOILERS OF THE SEA,* 

7 STRUGGLE with the ananké of things, as the 

author callg it (though, by the way, forgetting 
his genders, he makes ananké masculine), or a battle 
with the elements, is the subject of Victor Hugo’s last 
work. So he tells us in his preface, where he speaks 
ef man’s three combats with superstition, prejudice, 
and nature, about which he has composed the trilogy 
of romances of which this is to be the concluding 





_* “Les Travailleurs dela Mer.” Par Victor Hugo. A. Lacroix, | 
Verboeckhoven et Cie. Bruxelles, 1866. 


“The Toilers of the Sea.”” A novel by Victor Hugo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1866, 








THE ROUND TABLE. 


piece. We fear it was entirely an afterthought to in- 
clude in this series “ Notre Dame de Paris,” which is 
the freshest, most natural, and best of all his novels. In 
“Les Misérables ” the overpowering force of prejudice 
was brought home to us in forms which were so prob- 
able as to impress us deeply with the evils of society 
for which a cure isso much needed. Pseudo-philoso- 
pher as he is, M. Hugo was able to do that, though 
he had not enough of true philosophy to suggest to 
us their remedy. Against the superior necessity of 
nature there is no cure but patience, courage, and per- 
severance, and no philosophy, true or sham, is needed 
to set them forth, but only the power of depicting the 
saddest realities of the humblest life. This our au- 
thor has not done. He has shown us instead a terrific 
combat between a heroic man and the might of the 
sea, which indeed suggests the struggle for life that 
goes on on all rocky shores, but only dimly. The 
brush was so surcharged with color that the true out- 
line is obscured. 


But it is useless to sey that the ‘* Toilers of the Sea” 
is not what its title tells us; useless to think of the 
opportunity lost of painting for us the life and customs 
of the hardy Gu2rnsiais before trade and external 
habits had destroyed their ancient simplicity ; useless 
to blame the author for not doing what he could not 
do; M. Hugo is a poet, and so takes his own way; 
and all that we can do is to consider this work he has 
given us, and judge of its truth and its beauty. 

Victor Hugo isa man for whom it is impossible 
not to feel respect, though his faults are many and ob- 
vious. He is sincere and earnest, with an ardent love 
for humanity. He early threw himself like a gallant 
knight into the cause of realism against conyention- 
alism, and nobly won his academic spurs. He has 
written some fine and glowing poetry—witness “ Les 
Orientales "—and several grand and powerful dramas, 
of which “Le Rois’amuse” is unsurpassed. His 
earnestness in literature soon carried him beyond the 
limits of realism as well as of good taste; his earnest- 
ness in politics brought him to exile. Confined by 
his own will, under a mistaken idea of independence 
and of political duty, to a small island, he has 
brooded with himself too much and absorbed ‘the 
spirit of the world too little. His peculiarities and 
faults of style have increased with his age, and are 
particularly observable in his last writings, the works 
of his decadence. The political incompetence and 
wrongheadedness which he showed just before and 
during the republic was mingled with chagrin and 
ill-temper, and has since culminated in ideas which 
are absurdities. Having in a measure relieved his 
feelings by publishing pettish satires and lampoons, 
which soon deservedly sunk into oblivion, he has 
withdrawn into a political egotism, in which he con- 
siders himself to be thesole representative of France, 
and alone able to speak in her name. 

It is impossible not to speak of Victor Hugo when 
speaking of his books, because they are representa- 
tions of himself, and one cannot read ten lines with- 
out thinking of the author and his individuality, 

The “ Toilers of the Sea” displays most of Victor 
Hugo’s faults very prominently ; it also shows many 
of his excellences, and some very unexpectedly. The 
story, such as it is, is very simple. Mr. Lethierry, a 
sea-captain, has a steamboat and a pretty niece, his 
affections being about equally divided between the 
two. The steamboat is wrecked through the crime 
of its captain, and in his agony he promises his 
niece to the man who will save its engines. Gilliatt, 
an independent, odd man, who has long had an un- 
spoken passion for the fair Déruchette, immediately 
starts on a salvage expedition. After superhuman 
exertions for two months against the sea and the 
tempest, beside exposure and danger of all kinds, he 
succeeds, single-handed, in bringing the engines back 
to port, and expects his reward. But, meanwhile, 
Deruchette has fallen in love with the English curate. 
Gilliatt overhears their mutual confessions; he takes 
the permission and license intended for himself and 
marries them off the next day, dispatches them at 
once to England, and, knowing no other thing worth 
his efforts, he drowns himself before the very eyes of 
the lovers, though unknown to them. This simple 
tale is used as a frame to exhibit five splendid por- 
traits, Mess Lethierry, Déruchette, Gilliatt, and the 
two rascals—Rantaine, whom we cannot help thinking 
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was intended as a representation of the author's ideg 
of Louis Napoleon, and the consummate hypocrite, 
Sieur Clubin. The rest of the book is filled with 
the sca—the sea in all its power, but never in its 
calm—and its battles with the wind and the rain ang 
the tempest. This portion of the book is powerful, 
and sometimes sublime, but, as it is thrown in ang 
interferes with the action of the story, it will gener. 
ally be passed over with less interest than the de. 
scriptions of life which immediately precede it. 

Though the scene of the story is laid in Guernsey, 
we learn very little of the island. We have, indeed, 
bare catalogue of the rocks that surround it, and we 
hear something of the superstitious belicf of the 
islanders; but it is noticeable that all the characters 
of the book are foreigners, all French ; for those 
which are called English are so only in name. Instead, 
therefore, of hearing something about the rude and 
simple habits of the primitive people who then lived 
in Guernsey, we read only of persons with French 
ideas and tastes, or rather of that nationality, what- 
ever it may be, which alone it is possible for Victor 
IIugo to conceive and describe. The earlicr chapters 
describing the growth and life of Gilliatt are some of 
the finest that Hugo ever wrote. There is more of 
delicate and repressed satire than we had expected to 
find in his sharp, incisive, stoecato sentences, The 
false logic of superstition has seldom been more 
happily expressed. The beauty of the book is con- 
densed into Déruchette, and into the few pages that 
describe her and her ways. The author's idea of the 
use of a beautiful, graceful young girl, with her 
pretty hands and feet, almost coincides with what 
Ruskin says, that the chief virtues of girls are to 
dance and to look pretty. The contrast between this 
delicate maiden and her rough though sensible old 
uncle brings more strongly into the light her charms 
and her power. 

Beautiful passages are, indeed, rare in “ The Toilers 
of the Sea,” but powerful passages are numerous. The 
book abounds in them, The shipwreck of the Du 
rande, the meditations of Clubin, the description of the 
Jacressade, the fight with the devil-fish, the struggle 
with the tide in the Downes rocks, and many others, 
come to our mind at once. But even in the most 
powerful there is a certain something that destroys 
the effect. Victor Hugo always seems standing with 
foot raised about to take the step from the sublimeto 
the ridiculous, Take, for instance, the closing scene, 
There is something grand in Gilliatt’s abnegation of 
himself, and in his resolute refusal to make himself 
happy that Déruchette may be. But there is also 
something absurd in the way in which he takes the 
hasty letter of Lethierry, and compels the immediate 
marriage of Caudray and Déruchette, and is there 
anything heroic in Gilliatt’s death? He had, indeed, 
suffered immense toils and dangers for loye; but 
should life have been utterly unbearable to his gene 
rous and self-sacrificing nature without home ? Would 
it not in his case have been greater heroism to live! 
His suicide, too, was melodramatic. It was calculated 
so that Déruchette should know of his death, and 
that it should be her last reminiscence of her love. It 
was only because she was too much absorbed in her 
present happiness that she did not recognize Gilliatt 
slowly drowning on the Gild-holm-Ur rock, and thus 
embitter her future with thoughts of the sacrifice 
made for her. 

The desire of appearing omniscient has always been 
powerful with Victor Hugo, but has never been 
much displayed and with so pitiful results as in this 
book. At one time several pages are written in Span- 
ish, with a translation at the foot. Haying’ picked up 
some list of nicknames given to prominent Americans, 
he puts them in the mouth of an American traveler 
in 182-, long before many of the persons mentioned 
had obtained their celebrity. For instance, he speaks 
of Texas as a state, of Corwin as the Secretary of 
the Treasury, of Douglas as senator from Iilinois, 
and of the father of Clay as a miller, But it is ™ 
English that Hugo errs with the greatest aplomb. 
He heads a “ book” Le Bag-pipe, and uses the word 
on page after page, supposing that he is saying bag- 
pipes. We gives as an Englishysalutation Good-by; how 
d'yedo? And, most curious of all, he writes “ 1a falaise 
premitre des quatre, the First of the Fourth,” meat 
ing to describe the Frith of Forth in Scotland. 
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The English translation is by Mr. W. Moy Thomas, 
and is on the whole very fairly done. The book is a 
difficult one to form into another language, and a few 
mistranslations of phrases and sentences may be par- 
doned and laid to the fault of haste in execution. 
We regret to say that Messrs. Harper, the American 
publishers, have not only mutilated the author by 
omitting the interesting preface and dedication, as 
well as the table of contents, but have also stolen 
whatever credit belongs to the translator by utterly 
ignoring his name on their title-page. 


PRIVATE MILES OREILLY’S BOOK” 

wt the volume before us should have been en- 

titled “ Baked Meats,” we have not the slight- 
est idea. The proper name for it is “Cold Hash.” 
We are astonished that any professional writer should 
have so little respect for the public as to affix his 
name to so careless a collection; and we are surprised 
that Carleton should consent to publish a volume so 
well calculated to deprive him of the little reputation 
he has left for good workmanship. 

If we were not assured by the title-page that this 
book was “collected, revised, and edited” by Mr. 
Charles G. Halpine, we should suppose that some 
office-boy had put it together with the aid of a paste- 
pot and a pair of scissors, No attempt has been 
made to arrange the various articles selected. Some 
are written in the character of Miles O’Reilly ; some 
in that of the correspondent of the Zribune ; some in 
that of the editor of the Herald ; some in that of Mr. 
Halpine. One of the poems appears twice in this 
book. There is no index. The last article contains 
promises of descriptions to appear “ in another page” 
—of what? The very quotation which serves as a 
motto for the volume is shamefully butchered : 

“The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the wedding breakfast,” 
ishurriedly scribbled off for— 
“The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables ;” 
and similar instances of ignorance, haste, and want 
of care occur upon almost every page. Add to all 
this that Carleton has eagerly seconded Mr. Halpine’s 
efforts to “ pitchfork together” this shabby volume. 
Mr. Carleton did not dress his own book any too 
neatly, and he_can scarcely be expected to pay much 
attention to other people’s books. The queer device 
which he has chosen for his trade-mark is fast becom- 
ing significant of poor paper, imperfect proof-reading, 
and bad binding. 

Although Mr. Halpine promises in his preface to 
scrape together a volume of songs for Christmas, we 
are inclined to believe that this will be the last book 
issued under the nom de plume of Miles O'Reilly. 
The popularity of that name has been pretty thor- 
oughly exhausted. It has been so hawked about in 
all the papers and on all sides of every political and 
municipal question as to be no longer valuable. This 
volume itself contains sufficient evidence to prove that 
Miles O'Reilly is a mere literary charlatan, ready to 
do anything, no matter how outrageous, for the sake 
ofnotoriety, and anxious to use that notoriety to make 
money in every possible way. What other author, 
for example, would prostitute a page of his book to 
puff the oil regions, “ in which he holds landed inter- 
ests very large, and—as the writer fondly hopes—yet 
to become very lucrative?” What other writer would 
repeatedly accuse himself of plagiarism in one journal 
in order that he might defend himself in another 
journal, and so attract attention to his productions? 
A reputation built up by such contemptible devices 
cannot last. Not all the fluency of Mr. Halpine’s 
prose, not all the excellences of his poetry, can recon- 
cile intelligent readers to these tricks, which are 
usually monopolized by advertisers of patent medi- 
cines. Sooner or later Mr. Halpine will discover that 
“honesty is the best policy” in literature as in every- 
thing else, and that no amount of talent can redeem 
practices which are essentially unfair. 

It is a very difficult task to treat this book precise- 
ly as it deserves. We are not in the habit of using 
harsh language, and yet some of the proceedings of 
Miles O’Reilly so shock all convictions of right, every 





* “Baked Meats of the Funeral.” By ‘Private Miles O'Reilly, 
Carleton, New York, 1866, Pp, 878, 





sense of honor and respect for the etiquette of liter- 
ature, that ordinary terms are inadequate to express 
our reprobation. For instance, several editorials 
from the Herald are reproduced here as Mr. Helpine’s 
own opinions. Now, it is very generally known that 
Mr. Halpine is not the editor of the Herald, and that 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett is; and among journalists 
it is equally well known that Mr. Bennett dictates 
the leading points of the editorials, and that 
such originality as they possess is, for the most 
part, Mr. Bennett's, and not the writer’s. Nobody is 
supposed to know who writes the various articles ; 
but Mr. Bennett is responsible for them all and sug- 
gests them all, This is the rule in all leading jour- 
nals, except in France, and the consequence is that 
impersonality which is a most important part of the 
journalistic system. We believe that it is unpre- 
cedented for any person employed to write editorial 
articles, either occasionally or regularly, to reprint 
these articles in a book and claim to be their author. 
This gross violation of the usages of the profession 
Mr. Halpine has committed, and we can find nothing 
in the articles or in the circumstances attending their 
publication to justify or to extenuate his fault. In- 
deed, he has managed to aggravate it by tacking on 
to the Terald editorials bits of verses composed for 
other papers, thus giving the readers of Miles O’Reil- 
ly’s book a very curious but mistaken idea of the 
style of the Herald articles. 

ixamples of this itch for notoriety multiply upon 
us as we turn over these coarse pages. Here Mr. 
Halpine avows himself the author of the lyric, ‘“ Tear 
Down that Flaunting Lie,” his vanity getting the 
better of his prudence; and yet at the date when 
that poem was written Mr. Halpine was a pro-slavery 
democrat, and for years afterwards he was quite an 
active local politician of that party. Then come ac- 
counts of bogus banquets and quotations from imag- 
inary albums, all written in order to persuade the 
reader that Miles O'Reilly was received in good so- 
ciety and had his verses read at great dinners, be- 
tween the speeches of Anderson and Dix. Recollec- 
tions of the war follow, in order to give the im- 
pression that Mr. Halpine was an active soldier, 
when in fact his only military duties were those 
of a secretary, and as he really saw very little 
of the war, and passed no inconsiderable portion of 
his time in this city—as the articles in his book 
plainly show—his “ recollections” may be as bogus as 
his banquets, and are, at any rate, open to suspicion, 
Just as he claims to have originated Mr, Bennett's 
editorials, so, in another portion of the book, he pre- 
sents himself as the real author of General Hunter's 
letters, because he acted as the general’s amanuensis. 
And yet he commits this flagrant and unpardonable 
breach of confidence and decorum with no ill-feeling 
towards General Hunter, whom he lauds as a soldier, 
but “not asa writer.” The chapter on Fenianism 
he parades as having trebled the numbers of the 
Brotherhood ; but surely no right-minded person can 
take pride in haying thus assisted to delude his 
poorer and more ignorant countrymen, and to carry 
out the most gigantic swindle ever perpetrated under 
the cloak of patriotism. Is it too much to say that a 
volume composed of such ingredients is a disreputa- 
ble specimen of literary prostitution ? 

Thus far we have only spoken of the faults of this 
book, which are glaring. Its merits are few, but 
they must not be overlooked. The prose of Mr. 
Halpine, or of Miles O’Reilly, as he styles himself in- 
differently, is terse and vigorous. His poetry often 
has the true lyrical ring, and its sentiments are gen- 
erally pleasing and patriotic. Undoubtedly the 
author has talents, but they are not balanced by a 
literary conscience, and they are made to serve pur- 
poses of which no writer who respects himself and 
his art can at all approve. Some chapters in this 
book of scraps contain the grossest libels upon some 
of our leading citizens, and Mr. Carleton had no right 
to publish them even if Mr, Halpine was ready to as- 
sume the responsibility. The article upon the city 
railroads is a case in point. In this article Mr, Hal- 
pine accuses the correspondents of all our city 
journals of corruption, and yet at that very time he 
was writing upon some of the papers whose other at- 
tachés he thus abused. There is no possible excuse 





for such malice, and still less for preserving it in book- 








form. All this rubbish will have to be cleared away 
before Mr. Halpine can make any enduring reputa- 
tion, and we believe that he has talent enough to 
make one if he chose. His imagination is good, his 
language forcible, his fluency remarkable, and his ver- 
satility extraordinary. Give him a conscience and 
he can achieve a fair place in literature. But he 
must understand, once for all, that the Miles O’Reilly 
sham is no longer acceptable, that excellence of 
manner does not atone for badness of matter, and 
that one more book like this will be too much for 
the public patience. ‘“ Baked Meats” was “hastily 
pitchforked together” says the author, We advise 
him to take up the pitchfork and toss his book out 
of sight. : 
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“ 4 Brief Biographical Dictionary, compiled and arrang- 
ed by the Rev. Charles Hale, B.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; with additions and corrections by William A. 
Wheeler, M.A., ete.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1866. 

Tue yalue of indexical labor is certainly not to be 
measured by its unobtrusiveness; nor, on the other 
hand, must we relatively apportion its worth in ac- 
cordance with the constant use we make of it. The 
concordancesto the Bible, Milton, and Shakespeare— 
the three most valuable,we presume, in the language— 
are not to be placed, of course, beside the originals for 
the benefit they have done the world; but how much 
that benefit has been enhanced by them is no matter 

of doubt. The conscientious student—if really a 

genuine student can exist without this literary con- 

science that we mean—one, that is, who will not 
slur but solye every problem as it comes up system- 
atically, would seem almost a thing impossible but 
for these helps; and the helps in turn have come in 
almost entirely with printing and increased with its 
diffusion. Pliny tells us that even tables of contents 
were rare in his day; and indexes to a book, as we 
understand them, were absolutely unknown. Indeed, 
in the days of a manuscript literature, unless the va- 
rious copies corresponded page for page with each 
other (and this was not easy and seldom or never the 
case) the index that would now suffice for thousands 
of copies would have to be made specifically for 
each. If printing has changed all this, it has made ~ 
also different conditions. There was one immense 

Alexandrian library then, and, later, multitudes of 

monkish ones ; but every man of the requisite taste can 

reasonably hope in our day to possess for himself ali- 
brary that, for usefulness, he would not exchange for 
the Ptolemies, And yet, so sieve-like is the human mind 

that only in very exceptional cases the owner of a 

thousand yolumes has more than’a very slender hold 

upon the knowledge within his study's walls, unless 
he has indexed it himself, or he has been cautious 
enough to select editions well supplied with indexes 
by the printer. Even in this last case we have found 
that our own manuscript index—made as we read— 
suits our ends much better than a far completer printed 
one, Still, no one can fully carry out of himself this la- 
bor, and ofsome sorts it is not wise to spend the time on 
it, so that the printer’s substitute is none the less val- 
uable for being superseded occasionally by private 
material. It is worth no one’s while to index Shake- 
speare, as Mrs, Clarke has done, for her own benefit 
solely; but her labors are an heritage for ages, when: 
put in type. Mr. Allibone may spend a lifetime on 
his great work, and make a catalogue to our litera- 
ture that is priceless to thousands at the cost of afew 
dollars ; but it would be far too dearly paid for it 
each of these thousands were to devote his lifetime 
to the same end privately. One only wishes in using 
his book that he had a talent for compression, a bet- 
ter sense of discrimination, and did not make his text. 
serve quite as often for a homily, since to diminish 
the cumbersomeness of a volume, necessarily large at 
the best, isa bounden duty. Still, “ Allibone’s Diction- 
ary” is among the few yolumes that do not permit us to 
feel quite armed for any emergency if it is out of our 
reach, Cyclopedias are useful enough, but one or at 
most two yolumes is the limit of absolute convenience 
in a book of reference. We may turn to a row of yol- 
umes if we want a treatise ; but to jog our memories 
give us just the briefest epitome of the matter. We 
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date we want, or a fact we dreamed of, and desired to 
associate with something more palpable thana dream 


So we keep by us and use often a “ Dictionary of] logic of success, will do well to consider. 
Dates,” and bless the men who have a talent for com- 
There is hardly a day in the week that 


pendiums. 
we do not crave all sorts of good luck for Mr. Bartlett» 


for his little collocation of “ Familiar Quotations,’)| proves upon their quality, or presents that degree of 
and we make the margin of our copy black with re- 


memberable words in our own conception of such 
things. Since Mr. Wheeler added to our small stock 
of these books his ‘ Dictionary of Fiction,” we have 
another in our catalogue of benefactors, and we find 
his volume only a ready-made Index Rerum for re- 
peated jottings of our own. 
In the volume we have before us at this writing, we 
have another instance of Mr. Wheeler’s conscientious 
labor for our behoof. The little volume that Mr. Hale 
printed in England was conceived on an admirable 
plan to supply just a want we had long felt on the 
little table at our elbow. Here we had dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and various little helpful books, such 
as we have already indicated, but we needed some- 
thing better of its kind than the brief biographical 
index that Mr. Putnam appends to his “ World’s 
Progress.” Just the names we wanted were too likely 
not to be there. We were sure, perhaps, to find them 
in the large cyclopedias, but with a lap full of books 
to be disposed of somewhere before we could get to 
our shelves, we were too prone to let indolence get 
the better of our curiosity. Just the spelling of the 
man’s name, perhaps, or the date of his death, was all 
we wanted, and because within arm’s length there 
was not some such little compend, like the present, 
we trusted our luck in the spelling or year, and re- 
lied on the lynx eyes in the printing office to set us 
right. Any one who verifies the communications for 
a magazine can tell you how surprisingly prone to er- 
rors or delinquencies everybody is, and perhaps for 
no better reason than a lap full of books. 
Mr. Hale’s idea was to give rarely more than a 
single line to each name, in which nationality, intel- 
lectual province, or some trait of identity should be 
added to the dates of birth and death, and, in import- 
ant instances, a brief enumeration of the written lives 
of the person. In its essentials, Mr. Wheeler has al- 
lowed the original plan to remain unaltered; but his 
labors have neverthéless been considerable, as we have 
discovered by collating the two editions. He has 
made the very meager list of American names as full 
as it should be for our own market; and has mate- 
rially added to those of foreigners. He has in many 
cases rectified dates when erroneous or queried by Mr. 
Hale, and not unfrequently has supplied the hiatus 
when the English edition left one, Habits of previous 
training in dictionary lore led him to discover many 
failures in orthography and accentuation in Mr. Hale’s 
work. Altogether we are satisfied that Mr. Wheeler 
has vastly improved his original and made a volume 
that must be of great convenience to all habitual users 
of books, We are by no means indifferent to his 
promise to follow up this good work with a diction- 


ary of the same general plan, embracing distinguished 
living characters. 


“ The Masquerade and Other Poems.” By John Godfrey 

Saxe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1866. 

Humor, in its highest sense, is not incompatible 
with poetical merit. When it includes the pathetic 
element, making us smile through tears, it allies itself 
with feeling and imagination, and can serve an effect- 
ive purpose. But when verse is merely funny, it 
ceases to be poetry, though perhaps tickling the ear 
with that ridiculous jingle for which most people, 
reminiscent of their “ Mother-Goose” delectations, 
have a sneaking fondness, Nevertheless, we are wont 
to regard Mr. John Godfrey Saxe with emotions akin 
to those which the late Rufus Choate entertained for 
his judicial Fetish. That renowned adyocate knew 
that the chief-justice was ugly, but felt that he was 
also great. We are bound to acknowledge that Mr. 
Saxe is somewhat prosy and didactic; that his verses 
are filled in by a process of stretching their ideas to 
their remotest tension, and that his wit is occasionally 
of an ancient, not to say fish-like, order ; yet we feel 
that he is the best natured fellow alive, equally satis- 
fied with himself and the rest of mankind, and, 
especially, that it has been John Godfrey’s for- 


former collection of his poems. Here is a fact which 
the critics, who must succumb to what is called the 


Many of Mr. Saxe’s earlier pieces, despite their 
popularity, have seemed to us, to use his own dialect, 
very small beer; and his new volume hardly im- 


strength which his readers, growing with recent 
literary allowances, may be fairly presumed to relish. 
Are imitations from the baser brewings of Praed, 
Barbaur, and Hood any real addition to the rhythmi- 
cal potulenta of the period? Do not Mr. Saxe’s books 
consist of precisely those clever and trifling versicles 
which hundreds know how to scribble, but which 
genuine poets carefully destroy after they have served 
the frolic of the hour? To paraphrase a stanza from 
his lyric of ‘“‘ The Superfluous Man,” and, bad as our 
travesty may be, it shall hold its own with the 
original : 
It isn’t that he is a poet 
To modesty over-inclined ; 
It is not that his books do not sell 
As fast as the binders can bind ; 
Then what is the reason, you ask, 
That our talk of his verse is so hard ? 


’Tis because he says nothing that ’s new, 
And is such a superfluous bard. 


If Mr. Saxe’s latter-day humor is more nearly his 
own than was that of his earlier poems, it is also 
thinner and coarser by turns. “The Stammering 
Wife” (whose maiden name of Pryne is invented to 
rhyme with “mine”) was anything but an attractive 
creature— 

“ And saucily said, ‘ You're a cus—cus—cus-- 

You were always accustomed to labor !’” 

But does one care to take up a volume of poetry, 
whose covers should enshrine the gentle, the beauti- 
ful, and the good, and have himself introduced to 
such verses as these and others equally whimsical. in 
degree and kind? Once or twice we have a little 
catch, of which the fun is arch and delicate, and the 
construction pleasing. The best pieces of this sort 
are, “ Wouldn’t you like to know ?” and “ The Little 
Maid and the Lawyer.” We cannot say much for the 
so-called sonnets at the end of the volume, nor for the 
author’s way of redressing wise saws and modern in- 
stances, whose attractiveness is not improved by a 
change of clothes. 

To the question we have just asked, there is a 
ready answer. Those of us who may not enjoy this 
quality of verse are unquestionably in a minority. 
The many buy it, and read it with a gusto which im- 
plies compensation to all parties concerned. Ten 
copies of “The Masquerade and Other Poems” will 
be sold for every one that was printed of Mr. Bryant’s 
latest volume. It is true that the baker who makes 
the best loaf for sixpence will sell most bread ; it may 
be, even, that the law of quality also regulates the 
market of daily newspapers, as a reviewer has re- 
cently asserted. But the relative sales of Mr. Saxe’s 
and Mr. Bryant’s editions compel us to believe that, 
as yet, the sixpenny-loaf measure has its limits; and 
that the reading masses, though possibly good judges 
of journalism, and certainly of stomachic food, are 
not yet competent to decide between the words of 
Mercury and the songs of Apollo. The mercurial 
author of ‘ The Masquerade” has a double advantage 
—first, as a popular lecturer (in which capacity an 
author is a kind of peripatetic advertisement of his 
works) ; and secondly, in securing as his publishers 
almost the only house which has succeeded in effect- 
ing remunerative sales of American poems. 

“ Prophesy Viewed in Respect to its Distinctive Nature, 

Special Function, and Proper Interpretation.” By 
Patrick Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. New-York: Carlton and 
Porter. 1866. Pp, 524. 

PROFESSOR FArRBAIRN is already well known 
among us by his able volumes on the “ Typology of 
Scripture,” on “ Hermeneutics,” and on “ Ezekiel.” 
This work on prophesy was first published about ten 
years since in Edinburgh, and in a second edition in 
1864. It appears opportunely, in relation to the two 
extreme tendencies, “the rationalistic and the en- 
thusiastic,” between which most modern interpreters 
of prophesy are divided. Dr. Fairbairn equally op- 
poses that rationalism which denies any real prophe- 
sies and that enthusiasm which fixes upon a certain 





tune to receive copyright on thirty editions of the! 


Christ. He steers his way carefully between extreme 
spiritualism and extreme literalism, giving its due 
force to each element, and exhibiting the true nature 
of prophesy and its laws in a spirit which is at once 
scriptural and philosophical. Of course he will not 
satisfy those who think that they have solved the 
whole mystery of the sacred numbers, and ascertained 
the scheme of future history with chronological pre. 
cision; but he will be of great help to all who are 
seeking for a sound system of interpretation. 

His work is divided into two parts, the first treat. 
ing of the principles, and the second of their applica. 
tion to past and prospective fulfillments of prophesy, 
The general principles he lays down are sound and 
judicious; and in the application of them he shows, 
with convincing evidence, that some prophesies haye 
been fulfilled, that others are now in the process of 
fulfillment ; while those yet unfulfilled are wiscly left 
without any specific determination of times and sea- 
sons. Against the pre-millennial advent of Christ, in 
particular, he brings strong reasons, both from Scrip- 
ture and the fair probabilities of the case. 

Upon the whole, we think that this volume is the 
best and most impartial manual we have on this diff- 
cult theme. It is commendable, too, for its clearness 
of statement and force of argument, even though it 
has not many of the graces of a polished diction. As 
an important work upon one of the most difficult 
parts of the evidences, it has special claims upon the 
attention of all interested in these inquiries. 


“ The Laws of Short Whist. Edited by J. L, Baldwin, 
with a Treatise on the Game, by J. C. First American 
Edition, with an Introduction.” New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. 1866. 

WE are sure to find even the most unpretending 

volume from the press of Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt 
produced in admirable taste, and possessing a special 
use and interest. While many of their publications 
haye been elegant additions to our stock of critical 
and «esthetic literature, these gentlemen have also 
displayed the faculty of selecting works which have 
technical value, and are called for by lovers of the 
arts of which they treat. 
This dainty little manual of “Short Whist” falls 
within the latter class of books. It contains the code 
of rules originally adopted by the Arlington Club, 
and afterwards by twenty-one other prominent clubs 
of London. The Baldwin rules have thus already 
become the recognized standard among British whist- 
players, with whom the modern game has long sup- 
planted the esteem in which the game of ten points 
was formerly held, We do not know to what extent 
short whist has attained favor in this country ; but by 
all who practice, or care to learn the game, the re- 
print of this code, with the analytic treatise appended, 
will be heartily welcomed. 





LITERARIANA. 
AMERICAN. 

OnE of our cotemporaries contained, a few weeks 
since, a brief mention of the Hungarian poet, Alexander 
Petéfi, who blazed in his native land, “ the comet of a 
season,” a8 Byron said of Churchill, firing the hearts of 
his countrymen with his impassioned songs, which are, 
in a certain sense, to Hungary what those of Burns are 
to Scotland, and who disappeared at the battle of Schiigs- 
burg, where he served on the staff of General Bem, who 
only saved his own life by plunging into a bog. Petofi 
was never heard of after the battle, but he lfet his 
memory behind him embalmed in his songs, few of 
which have yet appeared in English, although they have 
been translated into other continental languages. We 
give below a translation of four, which we owe to the 
courtesy of one of our correspondents : 


THE CHAIN. 


He fought for freedom : now 

In jail he must remain ; 

Here furiously he clanks, 

And curses, too, his chain. 

The chain thus speaks to him : 

Clank, but curse not in vain ! 
My clanks are curses all— 
Clank! on the king they'll fall. 


You know me not? I was 
A sword in freedom’s fight. 
Methinks, in thine own hand 





year in current history for the restoration of the Jews, 


I fought for human right. 
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Poor youth! where dost thou find 

Thy sword so free and bright ?— 
My clanks are curses all— 
Clank! on the king they'll fall. 


Of me, the battling sword, 

They forged a chain for thee ; 

And now I must—O shame !— 

My hero’s fetter be! 

The blush of shame and rage 

Is this wild rust on me! 
My clanks are curses all— 
Clank ! on the king they'll fall. 


OH, SMILE AT ME. 


Oh, smile at me, oh smile anew, 

Fair maiden’s eyes, so heavenly blue! 
Sure I forget, charmed with your smiles, 
How ev’ry look of yours beguiles. 
Teaven is, we think, a maiden’s cye, 
Because its deeps shine like the sky ; 
But maiden’s eye is but a stream 
Whereinto stars have cast their beam, 
And he who secks in that false wave 
His heaven—finds in it his grave. 


LEAVES DROP. 


Leaves drop from every flower, 
From thee I part this hour. 
Adieu, adieu, 
My sweet love ; 
Adieu, adieu, 
My fleet dove ! 


The moon’s face vapors vail, 
Our faces both grow pale, 
Adieu, adieu, 
My sweet love; 
Adieu, adieu, 
My fleet dove! 


Dew falls on bushes bleak, 
Tears stream upon our cheek, 
Adieu, adieu, 
My sweet love; 
Adieu, adieu, 
My fleet dove. 


Time brings new roses sweet, 
Perchance again we mect, 
Adieu, adieu, 
My sweet love ; 
Adieu, adieu, 
My fleet dove. 


A GARDEN IS THE POET’S HEART.; 


A garden is the poet's heart, 

Whose flowers not for him have grown ; 
He gives the roses all away, 

And keeps at last the thorns alone. 


A butterfly the poet's soul, 
The frailest of all butterflies ; 
It flutters in the garden lone, 
*Mid thorns alone, till torn it dies, 


And nobody minds any more 
The garden lone, the butterfly, 
While the forgotten poet’s flow’rs, 
His martyr-crown charm ev'ry eye. 


Tue circular below explains itself. 


The Narragansett Club, an association of gentlemen 
interested in the preservation and dissemination of an early 
literature not easily accessible to general readers, propose 
to reprint several of the rare books relating to Rhode 
Island and other parts of New England. 

The volumes which they issue will be printed on fine 
laid, tinted paper, with new type. They will endeavor to 
make them, in point of typographical skill and execution, 
equal to the productions of similar associations both in 
England and America. 

From the fact that no modern edition exists of the 
writings of the great champion ‘of civil and religious 
liberty, it has been determined by the Narragansett Club 
tocommence their publications with the works and letters 
of Roger Williams, with proper illustrative notes. These 
Will be attended by such of the writings of the celebrated 
John Cotton, George Fox, and John Clarke as are con- 
nected with Roger Williams, and will be followed by those 
of Samuel Gorton and Governor Coddington. All of which 
books, now exceedingly rare, will ever possess an interest 
not only for the people of Rhode Island, but for all 
who would trace the origin of the institutions of New 
England. 

he following will constitute the first volume of the 
publications of the club: 

A Brief Biography of Roger Williams, with a sketch of his writ- 
ings, By Reuben A. Guild, Librarian of Brown University. 

ey into the Language of America, or an —— the Language 
of the Natives in that part of America called New England, to- 
giver with briefe Observations of the Customes, Manners, and 

Orships, etc., of the aforesaid Natives, in Peace and Warre, in 
Life and Death. By 5 Williams, of Providence, in New Eng- 
land. London. Printed by Gregory Dexter. 1643. 

_ A Letter of Mr. John Cotton’s, Teacher of the Church in Boston, 
in New England, to Mr. Williams, a Preacher there; wherein is 
showed that those ought to be received into the Church who are 
Sodly, though they doe not see, nor expressly bewaile, all the pollu- 
tions in Church-fellowship, Ministry, orship, Government. 
nted at London, for Benjamin Allen. 1643, 
Mr. Cotton’s Letter, lately printed, examined and answered. 


By Roger Williams, of Providence, in England. London, Im. 
Printed in the Yeere 1644, : - - 


The edition will be limited to 250 copies in quarto, of 
Which 200 will be issued to subscribers at $5 each 
Volume, 

MEssRs. STRAHAN & Co. have recently published a 
translation of the “ Tragedies of Sophocles,” by the Rev. 


versions of Greek authors into English. Unlike Homer, 
of whom there are numberless versions, Sophocles has 
had but scanty justice done him by the classical transla- 
tors of England, the earliest, Potter, rendering him for 
the first time a litfle over a hundred years ago, and the 
latest, Dale, about forty years since, or forty-one, if the 
reader prefers exactness. Dr. Plumptre’s translation has 
been favorably spoken of by the best English journals 
and reviews ; his blank-verse is noble and sustained, and 
sufficiently faithful to the original text. If he makes 
a mistake, it is, we think, in not versifying the choruses of 
his author, a practice in which he is supported by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in his tragedy of “Merope,” and con- 
demned by Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, in his tra- 
gedy of “ Atalanta in Calydon.” Speaking unclassically, 
we give our verdict in favor of the last, and (conse- 
quently) against Dr. Plumptre. With this exception, he 
has produced the best English translation of Sophocles. 
Messrs. Strahan & Co. have also published, “The 
Charities of Europe,” a couple of solid but interesting 
volumes, by John de Liefde, containing the results of a 
number of visits made by him three years ago to various 
philanthropic establishments on the continent, mostly 
in Germany and France. He visited and studied the 
Rauhe Haus at Hara, the Deaconess House at Kaizers- 
werth, Father Zeller’s School at Beuggen, the Deacon 
House at Duisburg, the asylum for discharged prisoners 
and neglected men at Lintorf, the establishment for in- 
digent children at Neuhof, the asylum for neglected 
children at Diissenthal,and some seven or eight other 
institutions of the same nature elsewhere, studying the 
laws by which they were governed, the cases which came 
under their régime, and drawing from the whole a fund 
of valuable facts which we commend to the consideration 
of the philanthropists of America. This work, which is 
very well written considering that its author is a for- 
eigner, is largely illustrated with wood-engravings, 
which, for the most part, are well cut and excellently 
printed. 


Mr. Joun A. DorGAN sends the two short poems 
below : 
RUNES. 
The dull world plodded on its weary way, 
And mocked the dreamer lying lazily 
Outstretched beside the babbling brook all day, 
Beneath the murmuring tree. 
‘He shall not share in our reward,” they said ; 
‘*He has no portion in our busy life, 
The drone, who with his indolence bitterer made 
Our burden and our strife!” 
Yet smiled the dreamer, softly murmuring 
Sweet rhymes with half-closed eyes, unheedingly ; 
Nor answered that upbraiding throng. ‘To sing, 
To me it is to be!” 
But when he died, they found his spells were laid 
On sky and sea, on valley and on hill; 
And in their hearts the foolish songs he made 
Would nevermore be still. 
THE LOVER. 
The fool who reckons on his fingers 
The syllables of some sweet song, 
Thinking to learn thereby why lingers 
Its sweetness in his memory long— 
As soon shall he the spell discover 
Of that dead poet, as I know 
(So have I told thee over and over) 
What ’tis that makes me love thee so. 
To THe Eprror or THE RounpD TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: A collector of fugitive and curious verse, 
who is also an appreciative reader of THE ROUND TABLE, 
desires to gather up any poetry, good or bad, on the sub- 
ject of golden and silver weddings, which may from 
time to time have appeared in magazines and newspapers. 
Will you kindly aid him with information and advice ? 
And will you ask the obliging readers of your charming 
paper to send copies or descriptions of any such verse 
(with the author's name attached), that they may have or 
know of, to H. L. P., Rounp TABLE OFFICE. 

HERETOFORE the reading room of the Mercantile 
Library Association, in Clinton Hall, has been an invalu- 
able aid to students, literary workers, members of the 
press, and others to whom ready access to books of refer- 
ence is a convenience, if not a necessity. Certain new 
arrangements in that branch of the institution, however, 
are a subject of very general dissatisfaction with the fre- 
quenters of the room. Until within two or three weeks 
past, the books—such as dictionaries, cyclopedias, and 
manuals of science and art, were so arranged as to be ac- 
cessible to all members of the room. So were the peri- 
odical publications, magazines, reviews, etc. By the new 
arrangements, however—carried out, we believe, under 
the auspices of a new librarian—the benefits hitherto 
afforded by the book department of the reading room are 
practically nullified. The volumes are stowed away in 
stalls, to which the members have no access, and, to ob- 
tain one, the inconvenient form has to be gone through 
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of handing in a written request, and waiting until the 
book has been brought by an attendant. Students need 
not be told that, in using works of references it is fre- 
quently necessary toturn from one volume to another a 
dozen times in as many minutes, so that, without abso- 
lute freedom of access, little or no benefit can be derived 
from that which, under proper regulations, would be an 
immense advantage to seekers after ready information, 
With regard to the periodicals, the seclusion of them is 
of less consequence, as a reader does not usually require 
more than one at a time. We believe, also, that the 
magazines were but too often “spirited away,” to the 
shame be it spoken of those who “ did the spiriting.” It 
might have been necessary, then, to place a check on the 
issues of such books. But, with regard to the more solid 
works referred to, we trust that the directory of the 
library will see fit to modify the new arrangement so 
that the benefits hitherto enjoyed by readers may be 
restored. 


HAUNTED houses have often been dwelt upon by the 
poets, as by Hood in his graphic poem, “The Haunted 
House,” and Mr. Longfellow in one of his poems, the 
title of which escapes us, but which begins— 


** All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses.” 


Mr. W. L. Shoemaker sends us a poem on this theme, 
which we give below: 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


There stands a house upon yonder hill, 
A lonely house that ’s haunted: 

A child might wander through it at will 
All day, with a heart undaunted ; 
Yet I say that house is haunted. 


About it are many flowers and trees, 
And nothing is there that’s dreary ; 

In the garden merrily hum the bees, 
And the bird’s song there is cheery ; 
No, none would call it dreary. 


Whenever I in that garden stray, 
A feeling strange comes o’er me, 
And scenes from many a vanished day 
Phantasmal float before me, 
And an olden dream comes o’er me. 


A long-lost form past the twilight nooks 
Glides by, in garments gleaming ; 

A sweet, fair face from a window looks, 
With a love-fraught welcome beaming, 
Like a light in darkness gleaming. 

Into the silent house I go, 

And I deem there is no one nigh me ; 

But a shadowy shape, with footsteps slow, 
Comes, smiling, and sits there by me, 
Though I deem there is no one nigh me. 

There ’s a glamour about the house and grounds 
That dazes my waking vision, 

And charms my ear, and [ hear old sounds, 
And I pause with indecision, 
Half-doubting my ear and vision. 

To others, no doubt, these things are not, 
But to me the place is haunted ; 

Fair memories hover about the spot 
That never will be supplanted, 

And the house on the hill is haunted. 
Georgetown, D. C. W. L, SHOEMAKER, 

PROBABLY the greatest literary success of its kind ever 
achieved was that of “The New Gospel of Peace,” the 
fourth and concluding part of which is announced. On 
an average, within a fraction of 45,000 copies of each 
book have been sold, making the sale of the three books 
nearly 135,000 copies! and the publishers continue to 
receive orders for it. We are informed that this strange 
political satire, which made such an impression on the 
public mind during the rebellion, and which, in spite of 
its local character, was reprinted in England, was begun 
as a mere squib to be sent to some newspaper; that the 
author found it expand under his hand, and on the com- 
pletion of the :first book sought, through a friend, 
a publisher for his bantling, but in vain. He then pub- 
lished it himself, and placed it in the hands of Mr. Sin- 
clair Tousey, now of the American News Company, as 
agent. Hence it is that this gentleman has the credit of 
being its publisher, and the friend in question one of 
those who havé that of being its author. 

Boston, May 1, 1866. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sir: A communication in THE RouND TABLE 
of last week signed “ R.,” as to Shakespeare’s use of its, 
and Dean Alford’s remarks thereon, fails to do justice to 
one of our distinguished men of letters, and so really 
wrongs American literature. What “R.” says about the 
occurrence of its in the,original editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays is quite true, and also what he says about the 
poet’s use of 7¢ as a possessive. But “ R.” is not correct 
in saying that “the modern editors” give its for it in 
the latter es ; and in referring his readers to Craik 
and Guest for “a full discussion of the subject,” he does 
not send them to headquarters. Rice : 

The truth is, that all modern editors did give its for i 
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Grant White's edition. He was the first to see the phil- 
ological importance of the text as it appears in the an- 
cient editions, and he first restored it as a possessive, and 
it’s, with the apostrophe, to the text, as I find in every 
instance cited by your correspondent ; and he also used 
this word as the means af detecting the date of writing 
certain plays. A full discussion of this interesting ques- 
tion will be found in his edition (“ Winter's Tale,” etc., 
etc.) published in 1857. 

On referring to two of the authors to whom “ R.” sends 
us, I find that he has taken his facts,and even his words, 
from Craik; and so seems not to have known that he 
was doing injustice to Mr. Grant White, whose work, in 





its combination of eritical accuracy and sagacity with 
profound penetration, subtle analysis, and that ever 
rarer quality in criticism, common sense, is rapidly com- 
ing to be acknowledged as without a superior in English 
literature. L 


FOREIGN. 

A sEcoND Tupper, if that be possible, has lately ap 
peared in England, in the person of Mr. George Calvert 
(we have in this country a Mr. George- H. Calvert ; can it 
be he?), the author of a stupendous poem entitled “ Uni. 
versal Restoration,” and the writer of a volume of pomp- 
ous platitudes in prose, which he calls “Thoughts for 
Thoughtful Minds.” We have not had the good fortune 
to meet with that amazing production ; yet, as it is the 
subject of an article in a late number of the Spectator, we 
zannot be said to be entirely ignorant of it. Anyhow: 
we are willing to take it and its writer at the estimate of 
the critic, whom we take to be the facetious gentleman 
who some time since reviewed the verses of Mr. Tupper’s 
three daughters, who must henceforth twinkle in the 
heaven of fame in the constellation in which he placed 
them, “ The Tupperides.” 


“ An age that worships Tupper,” says the critic, “and 
publishes illuminated editions of ‘A. K.H. B.,’ will not un- 
derrate the labors of Mr. Calvert. He is a beginner, and 
of course does not equal the great masters in the art of 
commonplace. He cannot, for example, describe the 
minutiz of his everyday life, or chatter of his little girl, 
with the graceful loquacity of the Country Parson, nor, 
except when he attempts verse, is he so verbose as Tup- 
per. But he has great merits, and if he does not make 
the public at home, as it were, in his study, yet he can 
talk of himself with a mysterious dignity which to many 
minds will be most impressive. For example, when he 
fears that ‘some of his readers may think his work defi- 
cient in humor,’ he thus defends himself: ‘ All that I can 
say in palliation is that my life for the last thirty years 
has been of a very earnest character. Broad humor, 
therefore, would have been an incongruous and alien 
element. Moreover, this age is amply provided with its 
jesters.’ Readers who do not feel the logical cogency, 
the dignified pathos, and bitter irony of this sentence, 
had better at once close Mr. Calvert’s pages, for such 
readers will neither enjoy his satire nor appreciate his 
philosophy. Thousands, however, will admire and read 
on. Mr. Calvert will find the editions of his works mul- 
tiply, and will become the pet prophet of every young 
ladies’ boarding-school throughout England. May he 
gratefully recollect that the Spectator saw from the first 
the signs of his future eminence.” 


The critic then proceeds to give us a few specimens of 
Mr. Calvert’s wit and wisdom. As, “ He who has not 
happiness in himself will not find it elsewhere ;” ““ When 
a man’s hope is gone, night sets in cheerless and void ;” 
and, “ Peace is of great value, but peace may be purchas- 
ed at too great a price.” Mr. Calvert lacks humor, as he 
admits, but he possesses a substitute for it in what his 
critic calls “jingling jocosity,” “a sort of play upon 
words which is mildly suggestive of a pun, without even 
quite rising to that well-known form of facetiousness.” 
Here are some of his verbal jingles: “The disgusting 
ery of cheap, cheap, cheap is the faithful mother of 
chtat, cheat, cheat ;” “He who acts from impulse will be 
unstable, but he who is void of impulse may be like a 
stable—a holder of horses ;” “ Masons, as a class, are a 
dull, heavy, race, and well they be, having hewed their 
bread out of stone ;” “ The reason so many persons pre- 
fer crooked paths may be owing to their great repug- 
nance to square morals.” . One defect, the critic thinks, 
threatens to militate against Mr. Calvert’s popularity : 

ie He entertains a strong prejudice against Solomon. 
Of this king of Israel he can hardly speak in civil terms. 
‘Solomon,’ we are informed,’ ‘ was called the wisest man 
that ever lived, yet he must have been troubled with a 
short memory, or he would not have written so many of 
his proverbs twice over.’ Solomon, again, is a ‘bad ex- 
ample, although a true preacher,’ and made a great mis- 
take when he said ‘ train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,’ for, as 
his critic points out, ‘if so, the way he should go has 
never yet been discovered, for most men who give signs 
of growing old go any way but the right one’ We 
hasten to. assure Mr. Calvert’s admirers that it would be 
a most unjust mistake to attribute his language about 
Solomon to any taint of theological unsoundness. Its 
cause is to be found in what may almost be called an 
amiable weakness, a fear lest the established reputation 
of the old Book of Proverbs should throw into the shade 
the far greater merit of Calvert’s proverbial philosophy. 
None but a modest man could have entertained such a 
dread. Solomon can in no wise compete with Calvert. 
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He has not the unspeakable merit of diffuseness, and,| the shape of a perfect or complete edition of “ The 


wise though he was, never learnt that earnestness was in- 
compatible with ‘broad humor.’ Competition between 


Hundred Merry Tales,” from which Signor Benedick de. 


the ancient and modern sage is impossible. Noone who |clared that my lady Beatrice had stolen her wit. The 


admires Calvert will think much of Solomon.” 


early editors of Shakespeare knew little or nothing of 


Mr. Calvert says one good thing, however, with which the existence of this work, some thinking it a merry 
his critic takes leave of him. It is this, and we commend quip of the sere ateenn, tonndiation of Margaret of 
it to the admirers of Tupper, the “Country Parson,” and Navarre’s “Hundred Stories ;’ while others contended 
others of that ilk : “ The greatest fools in the world are that it was a version of the “ Decameron” of Boccaccio. 


those that employ fools to instruct them.” 


like Adam, the first convict sentenced to transportation 


to Hodgson, on the 9th of September, 1811: “T hav 


A NuMBER of Byron’s unpublished letters, addressed 
to his friend Hodgson, the translator of “ Juvenal,” was 
recently sold in London for good prices. Writing from 
Falmouth on the 25th of June, 1809, Byron says: ‘‘The 
town contains many Quakers and salt fish—the women 
(blessed be the corporation therefor!) are flogged at the 
cart’s-tail when they pick and steal.” The conclusion of 
the letter is flippantly mournful: “I leave England with- 
out regret; I shall return to it without pleasure. I am 


but I have no Eve, and have eaten no apple but what 
was souras acrab.” From Newstead Abbey, he writes 
e 
been a good deal in your company, lately, for I have been 


It was known, however, in spite of these uncertainties 
and doubts, that such a book, a“ chap-book,” had really 
existed. Mr. S. W. Singer believed that he had found it 
in “Mery Tales and Quick Answers,” whtich he reprint. 
ed,in 1814, under the title of “ Shakespeare’s Jest Book,” 
While this false book, for such it was, so far as the allr. 
sion of Beatrice was concerned, was passing through the 
press, the Rev. J. J. Conybeare found, at a second-hand 
stall, an old volume with pasted leaves, which leaves, 
on being separated, were found to contain portions of a 
genuine copy of “The Hundred Merry Tales.” A copy 
was made out from three pieces, and, with some breaks 
and slips, was reprinted by Mr. Singer. Mr.W.C. Hazlitt 
recently reprinted this work, which must, in future, be 
superseded by that discovered by Dr. Oesterley, which he 
lighted upon while making a catalogue of the books of 
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reading ‘Juvenal.’ The 10th Sat. has always been my 
favorite ; it is the finest recipe for making one miserable 
with this life, and content to walk out of it, in any Jan- 
guage.” On the 14th of December, 1814, he says: “ Will 
you tell Drury I have a treasure for him, a whole set of 
original Burns’s letters, never published or to be pub- 
lished, for they are full of oaths and most nauseous songs, 
all humorous but coarse and indelicate? However, they 
are curiosities, and show him quite in a new point of 
view. The mixture, or rather contrast, of tenderness, 
delicacy, obscenity, and coarseness in the same mind is 
wonderful.” Onthe 8th of July of the same year he 
says: “ Will you take a house for meat Hastings? I 
shall also want a housemaid, and extempore pro tempore 
cook of the place. Let my bedroom be some way from 
the nursery or children’s apartment, and let the women 
be near together and as far from me as possible.” In the 
ensuing October he wrote of his approaching marriage: 
«She is to be Lady B. the moment the lawyers and set- 
tlers will let us. . . . It isa long story, and I must defer 


prose-fiction in the library at Gdéttingen, and the import. 
ance of which was not recognized by him until the copy 
in question came to the notice of Dr. Gédeke, 2 German 
Shakespeare student, who remembered the allusion to it 
in “Much Ado About Nothing.” 
the copy of Dr. Oesterley, which bears the imprint of 
Rastell, and the date of 1526, and the Singer-Hazlitt 
copy, Which was conjectured to have been published in 
1525, is, that the former contains four tales not included 
in the latter, while it also gives three missing “ morals.” 
On the contrary, the last-mentioned copy contains three 
tales not in Dr. Oesterley’s. 
of the new tales now recovered to our literature : 


The difference between 


We select from the last one 


“On a time there was a jolly citizen walking in the 
country, for sport, which met with a foolish priest, and 
in derision in communication called him Sir John. 
priest, understanding his mocking, called him Master 
‘Why,’ quoth the citizen, ‘dost thou call me 
Master Ralph ?’—‘ Marry,’ quoth the priest, ‘ why callest 


thou me Sir John? Then quoth the citizen, ‘I call thee 


vanished on their meeting.” 


paper, now defunct, entitled the Arrov. 
written by its editor, Mr. Henry S. Leigh : 


THE TWINS. 


In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brother, 

That folks got taking me for him, 
And each for one another. 

It puzzled all, both kith and kin, 
It reached a dreadful pitch ; 

For one of us was born a twin, 
And not a soul knew which. 


One day, to make the matter worse, 
Before our names were fix’d, 

As we were being washed by nurse, 
We got completely mix’d. 

And so you see, by Fate’s decree, 
Or, rather, nurse’s whim, 

My brother John was christened “ me,” 
While I was christened “ him.” 


This fatal likeness ever dogged 
Our footsteps when at school ; 

For I was always getting flogg’d 
Since John turned out a fool. 

In fact, year after year the same 
Absurd mistake went on; 

And when I died the neighbors came 
And buried brother ‘* John.”’ 


de la Mare, fantasie aquatique, imitée de Victor Hugo.” 


Bollandestes et le P. Giry.” 


just appeared. 





it—but I have misunderstood her—she has been attached 
to me for a considerable time, and the ‘ previous attach- 
ment’ turns out to have had no existence. In the belief | commonly is called Master Ralph.’ At the which answer 
that I should never renew, she tried to make herself par- all that were by laughed apace, because divers there 
tial to another (this is her own account), but the delusion 


Sir John because every foolish priest most commonly is 
called Sir John.’—‘ Marry,’ quoth the priest, ‘and I call 
thee Master Ralph because every proud cuckold most 


supposed the same citizen to be a cuckold indeed. 
“By this tale ye may see that he that delighteth to 
deride and laugh others to scorn is sometimes himself 


Tux following clever verses appeared in an English | ™0re derided.” 
They were 


The work of Dr. Oesterley, which is printed in Eng- 
land by Mr. John Russell Smith, contains, in the way of 
notes, some curious matter about “The Hundred Merry 
Tales,” which are heard through sources not familiar to 
the ordinary students of Shakespeare. 


A LATE number of the Atheneum contains a review 
of Mr. W. A. Wheeler’s “ Dictionary of Noted Names of 
Fiction,” evidently from the pen of Dr. Doran, who de- 
lights in such minute chit-chat as forms the staple of the 
article. He picks Mr. Wheeler up on some of his de- 
ficiencies, as others have done before him, and adds to 
the corrections of his volume a number of minor facts. 
Mr. Wheeler says, for instance, that Sheridan’s Sir An- 
thony Absolute is an evident copy after Smollett’s “ kind: 
hearted, high-spirited Mathew Bramble,” whereas, says 
the reviewer, he is really a copy, and a pretty close one, 
of Trueman, senior, in Cowley’s “ Butter of Coleman 
Street.” Mr. Wheeler assigns Pope’s Atossa to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, whereas the !ady censured 
under that name was the second daughter of James the 
Second, Kate Darnley, who was married to the Earl of 
Anglesey, and later to tlie last Duke of Buckingham of 
the Sheffield family. Tom Bowling, in its popular sense 
the reviewer continues, does not refer to Smollett’s sailor 


THE first number of a rival to the Paris Charivari| in “ Roderick Random,” as Mr. Wheeler believes, but to 
has just appeared, with the title of Le Canard Interna-| the hero of the best of Dibdin’s sealyrics, which hero, 
tional, revue-cancan des Deux Mondes. Its chief feature] we have somewhere read, was his own brother. He cor- 
so far is a burlesque on Victor Hugo’s “ Les Travailleurs | rects Mr. Wheeler in his statement that the name under 


which Whitefield was ridiculed in Foote’s farce, “The 


How popular the “Lives of Saints” are in Catholic | Minor,” Dr. Squintum, was originally given him by The- 
countries, and how nuinerous the saints themselves, may | °dore Hook, who was not born until after the death of 
be gathered from the fact that those of one order alone | Foote, and who applied the name, which, of course, he 
furnish matter enough for fifteen octavo ‘volumes, of | borrowed from Foote, to Edward Irving—a man, as the 
which the first has been published, under the title of | eviewer observes, very much superior to himself. Hor- 
“Les Petits Bollandistes, Vies des Saints d’apres les | ©° Walpole fixed upon Goldsmith the undesirable ep! 


thet of “ Inspired Idiot ;” but Dr. Johnson had previously 


The fourth volume of D’Aubigné’s “History of the ome Ss binaird mm. See, who, to parody the 
Reformation in Europe of the.time of Calvin,” has well-known line on Goldsmith, 


* Acted like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.” 


QuITE a valuable addition to our stock of Shakespear-| These are trifles, but more serious is the charge of ig: 
iana has lately heen made by Dr. Herman Oesterley, in} norance brought against Mr. Wheeler in his note on 
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Old Mortality,” who, he tells us, was one Robert 


9s «6 


Scotts 


"Paterson. 


“Neglecting to add,” say8 the reviewer, “that old 
Paterson, whom Scott saw, reviving the inscriptions on 
the: tombs of the Covenanters, went to America, and be- 
came the grandfather of a Paterson whose widow married 
the Marquis Wellesley. The sisters of that Mrs. Pater. 
son married the Duke of Leeds and Lord Stafford. The 
direct blood of Old Mortality went in another and as re- 
markableadirection. His grand-daughter, Miss Paterson, 
was the first wife of Jerome Bonaparte. The marriage 
was never ‘legally’ annulled, andason, who sprang from 


sit, the great-grandson of Old Mortality, is now on the staff 


of his cousin, the Emperor of the French.” 

He asks Mr,-Wheeéler to inform him on what grounds 
he thinks that Waller made an offer of marriage to Sac- 
charissa, a fact, if it be one, not mentioned by any of 
Waller's biographers ; and advises him to add to his note 
that James the First, of England, was nick-named Solo- 
mon, the mot of Henry Quatre, that he was well named so, 
since he was. the son of David, referring to the scandal 
about David Rizzio. Altogether, however, the Athen@um 
praises Mr. Wheeler, despite the shortcomings which it 
pointsout, and which we have no doubt will receive from 
him the attention they merit. 


~ A LATE number of “ Macmillan’s Magazine ” furnishes 
us with the following poem on Wordsworth and the son 
of his youthful friend, Samuel Taylor Coleridge : 
WORDSWORTH AND HARTLEY COLERIDGE.. 
IN GRASMERE CHURCHYARD, WESTMORELAND. 
Two graves, and in them poets twain, 
The two not half a yard apart, 
Two brother bards, who thus have lain 
A dozen summers, heart to heart! 


Well matched they lie where few are matched. 
Within that cherished churchyard plot, 

Two mutual souls, in life attached, 
And even in death divided not— 


Bards of the mountain and the grove, 
Who yet wrung lessons from the age ; 
Trim charioteers, as ever drove 
Fair Fancy’s gaudy equipage: 


They sleep together, side by side; 
And as they sleep, so lived they long ; 
Two friends, whom nothing could divide. 
Tw6 singers, joining hand and song. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. ApPLETON & Co. announce “ Recent British 
Philosophy,” by David Masson ; “ Tyndale on Heat: Re- 
vised and Enlarged ;” ‘‘ Life of Andrew Johnson,” by a 
Southerner ; “ Appleton’s Companion Hand-book of Travel 
in the United States ;’ ‘‘ Quackenbos’s Practical Arith- 
metic ;’ “Brevity and Brilliancy in Chess,” by M. J. 
Hazeltine ; and “ Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1865,” 

Mr. G. W. CARLETON has in the press “ The Art of 
Amusing ; with 100 Illustrations.” 


Messrs. STRAHAN & Co. will shortly publish “The 
Life and Lights of Men,” by John Young, LL.D. ; and 
a second series of “ Parables of the Lord,” by Dr. Guthrie. 

‘THE AMERICAN News Company has just ready the 
fourth and last part of “ The Gospel of Peace.” 

Mr. Freperick A. Brapy announces “ A Life's Les. 
son,” and “ The Dean's Daughter,” by Mrs. Gore, 

MEssns, BLELOcK & Co. have in the press “A Practical 
Homeopathic Treatise on the Diseases of Women and 
Children,” by Henry Minton, D.D. 

Messrs. TickNor & FIELDS announce the “ Life and 
Times of Voltaire,” by James Parton. 

Messrs. Graves & Youna will soon publish “ Lost 
and Found,” by Aunt Hattie, being the third volume of 
the Brookside series. 

Messrs. J, B. Lirrincorr & Co have nearly ready 
“Elements of Art Criticism,” by G. W. Samson, D.D.; 


* “A Treatise on International Law and the Laws of War,” 


by Maj..Gen. H. W. Halleck, U.S.A. ; “ Studies on the 
Book of Psalms,” by William §. Plumer, D.D.; “The 
Red Doctor,” translated from the French of J.P. Lafete : 
and Baker’s “Sources of the Nile.” 

Mr. EpMunD YATEs will shortly publish a new novel 
entitled “ Kissing the Rod.” 

Mr. M. DooLapy announces “ A History of the Gip- 
sies, with Specimens of the Gipsy Language,” by Walter 
Simpson. 

Mr. James MILLER has in the press “ Lizzie Lindon 
and Other Stories, illustrated ;’ “A New Guide to the 
Hudson River,” and “A Guide to the Central Park,” 
With illustrations, by Mr. T. Addison Richards. 

Mr. LAWRENCE KEnOE is about to publish an edition, 
in blue and gold, of “May Carols, Hymns and Poems,” 
by Aubrey de Vere. 

Mr. RIcHARD REDGRAVE, R.A., surveyor of her 
Majesty's picturos, and inapectoy-general for art, has 


¥ 

nearly ready a-couple of volumes entitled “A Century 
of Painters of the English School ; with Critical Notices 
of their Works, and an Account of the Progress of Art in 
England.” ; : 

Mr. SuTHERLAND Epwanps has a new novel in the 
press, “The Three Louisas,” a title, by the way, which 
recalls “ The Four Maries.” 

Prov. MAX MULLER is about to publish a “ Sanskrit 
Grammar.” 





ART. 
ABOUT “FIGURE PICTURES” AT THE ACADEMY. 

THE absence of large figure pictures, the few that aim 
to express more than the local eOnditions of cotempo- 
rary life, the almost total want of purely creative art—in 
a word, the poverty of American figure painters in all 
imposing and ideal subjects, and their barrennessin some 
of the most graceful and fanciful forms of art, was never 
more apparent than now at our annual exhibitien. 

We have not even the poor satisfaction of an adequate 
representation of Vedder’s genius this year. We have 
Eastman Johnson, Winslow Homer, W. J. Hennessy, 
George Lambdin, the false but powerful art-work of May, 
and the dramatic intention and effective composition of 
Fredericks. 

Mr. Winslow Homer’s work is the-most remarkable. 
The picture called “ Prisoners from the Front” attracts 
the attention of the public and of amateurs. Painters 
see in it downright force of hand and uncommon talent 
to delineate men. For strength of effect, expressive 
grouping of figures, capacity to paint the subject very 
much as it appeared in nature, and at the same time free- 
dom from any servile traits, we know of no American figure 
picture superior to it. We know of pictures more finished 
in manner, more delicate in gradation of color, but none 
more sincere, none more vigorous, none more original ; 
it is the figure picture of the exhibition. It expresses, in 
a graphic and yital manner, the conditions of character 
North and South during the war—the South, ardent and 
audacious at the front, like the young Virginian rebel ; 
bound to the past,and bewildered by the threatened 
severance of that connection with the past, like the poor 
old man nervously holding his hat ; resting on ignorance 
and servile habits, as expressed by the ~“ poor white,” 
the third prisoner of the group. These are confronted by 
the dry, unsympathetic, firm face of the Federal officer, 
who represents the reserved but persistent North. 

It is unnecessary to define and characterize at greater 
length what almost every visitor of the Academy must 
readily understand and admire, for there is nothing oc- 
cult in Mr. Winslow Homer's work ; his methods are di- 
rect and plain. We have to warn Mr. Homer against 
his tendency to blackness and opacity in color, and 
express a wish that he will soften the harshness of his 
touch. Happily for him, in this present example of his 
work the very abruptness of his manner, and the slight 
gradations of his color, do not mar, but add, to the effect 
and truth of his rendering of an episode of war. 

If it is not too late for George Lambdin to learn, he 
might be taught a few truths by Mr. Homer’s mode of 
study and unsentimental treatment of masculine themes. 
Mr. Lambdin’s pictures, by their story connected with the 
war, are the most unmanly, the most unheroic, the most 
unsatisfactory examples of art and feeling that have ever 
come from the easel of a painter whose works have won 
our respect, sometimes our love. 

It is a cruelty to allow a man of delicate nature and 
real artistic faculty to remain uncertain of the reception 
of works whichdo him no credit, and which show how 
far morbidness and seclusion have allowed him to wan- 
der from the true path. There comesa time in every 
man’s artistic career—be his faculty rare and noble as 
you please to call it—when he is in danger of falling a 
victim'to himself. } Mr. Lambdin seems to be in that criti- 
cal state. We should say he ought to study out of doors, 
forgét a sentiment which, unless absolutely masculine, 
sickens and palls, and creates a medium which obscures 
the artist’s perceptions and befogs his mind. Sentiment 
—a beautiful and rare thing, but oftenest simulated 
because it appeals to weakness, and weakness can only 
simulate feminine things—is not to be made the beginning 
and the end of an artist’s work. If he has no more 
artistic capital than sentiment, he cannot paint many 
true pictures, for he must soon exhaust his feelings and 
reappear before us with all the monotony of repetition, 
with all the dreaminess of mechanical habits of expres- 
sion. 

We are sorry to write these remarks apropos of Mr. 
Lambdin’s two pictures in the south gallery, both of 
which are false in the relations of the principal masses 





of color and show q want of local truth, The girl in 





the largest picture, apparently too short; should make 
almost. a positive silhouette against the sky, and the 
light in the room and on the soldier's face would not be 
so much like an open-day effect, when (as indicated by 
the flushed evening clouds) the time is late in the after- 
noon. In effect of light and dark the picture seems to us 
absolutely untrue, and we can only eredit Mt. Lambdin 
with the painting of a véry interesting and handsome 
young officer, and express our enjoyment of the peach- 
colored silk coverlid. 


The other picture, a soldier in a reverie before his camr- 
fire, is what is called “a made-up affair ;’ it does not tell 
us any truth of color or effect of out-of-door life, and it 
is tod neat and trim in execution for the subject; it 
would do as an illustration for a Christmas gift-book, but 
it cannot be accepted as a rendering of the poetic side of 
camp-life. Yet this picture, unsatisfactory and almost 
feminine in its artistic traits, shows that Mr. Lambdin is 
not without some proof of the talent which in times gone 
by gave us so much pleasure. The conception of tHe sit- 
uation, the pose of the figure, and the drawing—these 
are noteworthy and admirable. 


It seems:to us that Mr. Lambdin must change the in- 
fluences that are about him, that he must get intoa more . 
bracing medium, that he must not be afraid of. the rude 
and homely and virile. If he shrinks from these, he 
shall go on refining his manner of:painting, but become 
more and more purposeless, and finally be lost toxthe 
young painters who have so often greeted hig works,and 
appreciated his spirit. 


Mr. W. J. Hennessy’s picture called “ Drifting,” in 
the large gallery, the most important in subject sand_ 
size ever painted by him, is a picture very easy to dis- 
pose of if one be inclined to resist its spirit, or in a mood 
foreign to that embodied by the painter. We credit Mr. 
Hennessy with a most poetic motive, and a feeling for 
grace and symmetry, though not a very masculine per- 
ception of beauty. The color of the picture betrays an 
abnormal condition of feeling, and likewise the senti- 
ment; and, lacking healthfulness of color, failing to 
show the influence of strong physical characteristics, it 
does not express the intention of the artist. No doubt 
others will question Mr. Hennessy about his details; no 
doubt some one will point out the incongruity of placing 
delicate blue and rank purple together, even in infinitesi- 
mal quantities ; no doubt he is conscious of the unfor- 





tunate predominance of raw purple throughout the pic- 
ture; but, accepting his work with its manifest defects, 
its want of healthfulness—that is to say, its want of 
strength, mellowness, and beauty—the conception is not 
commonplace, and we discover that it is the only figure 
picture in the Academy exhibition which may be called 
graceful in arrangement and poetic in intention. Mr. 
Hennessy can no more dispense with new impressions 
and the local truths to be gained only by constant study 
than painters who are less skillful in design and less 
happy in managing their material in an inoffensive man- 
ner. : 

It seems to us that Mr. Hennessy’s “ Drifting” might 
be enjoyed most when one is in a subdued, negative 
spirit; but it isso foreign to a self-asserting mood, its 
appeal ‘is addressed so exclusively to a vague, dreamy, 
purposeless mind that it fails to take a very strong hold 
on us. Then, furthermore, it justifies and renews our 
old quarrel with Mr. Hennessy for his neglect of the: 
faces of his girls. He makes very little of the face. He 
has drawn and painted those in his picture too slightly, 
and he has allowed green half-tints to predominate. 

It is entirely within Mr. Hennessy’s reach to correct 
these faults. For us, our duty is to make him know 
that we cannot overlook them, for they obtrude them- 
selves and interrupt our enjoyment of his pictures—pic- 
tures which are almost always tender in spirit, poetic in 
motive, and entirely subjective; and, because they are 
truly subjective, therefore their characteristic and per- 
sistent merits and defects. 

A painter always seeking motives for pictures in his 
feelings is exposed to morbidness, often becomes false or’ 
unreal, and narrows the sphere in which he exerts an 
influence ;.a painter never introspective, never absorbed 
by his own thoughts and feelings, but always actively 
engaged with external conditions of life and nature, is 
apt to become shallow and obvious in his work, and he 
never moves any one deeply. We often fail to-under- 
stand and appreciate the former, never the latter , but 
painters in whom the objective spirit is dominant, like 
Bierstadt, for example, are often obtuse, often unsympa- 
thetic, never tender. They are without sentiment or 
passion, they conquer by the graphic power of their 
brush ; but they never reach the finest and highest in art 
without partaking of the subjective and, in a certain 





sense, feminine spirit, E. B. 
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THE ISSUE OF THE Rounp TABLE for next week 
(May 19) will contain, in addition to the usual fea- 
tures, a directory of the book publishers of the coun- 
try, corrected to date; also the addresses of artists 
during the coming summer, and a somewhat extended 
list of the present whereabouts and doings of authors. 
Early numbers will contain other matters of like 
yalue and interest, and every effort will be made to 
present each week something which will render THE 
Rounp TABLE indispensable to those who would 
keep informed of the literary and art world. During 
the summer special pains will be taken to present an 
entertaining paper for country reading, without for- 
getting or neglecting the chosen field of criticism. 








A BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


At the opening of the present session of Congress 

there seemed a prospect of a great advance 
poward an effective educational system in this country. 
It had been perceived that the returning South was 
utterly destitute of public schools, and indifferent, if 
not averse, to their introduction; that in the North no 
state out of New England had a school system which 
is not disgraceful when compared with our progress 
in other directions; that incompetent or underpaid 
teachers and school officers, lax attendance of pupils, 
a prevailing indifference to the whole subject of popu- 
lar education, together with the inadequate appropria- 
tions by the legislatures, had shown the necessity of a 
fundamental change. A national educational conven- 
tion, held last winter to consider the subject, deter- 
mined to appeal to the assistance of Congress; and 
early in the session a bill was introduced for the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Education. Unfortunately, 
the inability of that body to realize the importance 
of any question not connected with reconstruction has 
prevented any further attention to a measure of not in- 
ferior moment to our national prosperity than the 
status of the negro or of the southern states. 

The educational convention which first gave the 
measure a practical shape seems to us to have taken a 
singularly narrow view of the matter. Constituted, 
as it largely was, of normal school principals, it was 
a not unnatural display of egotism that it should favor 
a plan designed only to enlarge the number and rey- 
enues of normal schools. It did not quite ignore the 
needs of education, but it appeared never to have con- 
sidered that a system of schools to be supported by 
the government ought to yield it in return much more 
immediate advantages than those which must follow 
the general elevation of popular intelligence. If goy- 
ernment is to provide for the education of the masses, 
its policy should embrace not only the promotion of 
education, but its own economical and efficient admin- 
istration. That these two ends should be accomplished 
by the same means is, we think, not only feasible, but 
peremptorily demanded by the exigencies of the times, 

On the one hand, we have languishing, neglected, 
ill-officered public schools—except where we have 
none at all; and the result is that we fail to secure 
that degrce of popular intelligence requisite to a suc- 
cessful republican government. On the other, we 
have an army and navy officered by men educated at 
great public expense, but selected by a system of 


favoritism which pays no regard to their fitness for 
such positions; we have the offices in the gift of the 
government filled by those who lay claim to no expe- 
rience or qualifications for their duties, whose ap- 
pointment is determined by merely political consider- 
ations, and who are ousted to make room for new 
incumbents just as they become qualified to fill their 
posts. It has long been obvious that the whole plan 
of rotation in office was productive of corruption, 
venality, and all the dangers which most threaten re- 
publics. 

Both of these evils ought to be abolished by a 
national Bureau of Education. It should establish 
schools whenever needed, and, by enforcing attendance 
upon them, render practicable the “ intelligence test” 
of suffrage. It should provide that these schools shall 
be the only roads to government patronage ; that dili- 
gence and talents displayed in them shall be rewarded 
by permanent situations under the government ; that 
in accordance with the bent of a boy’s genius, he 
shall be promoted to West Point or to Annapolis, to 
post-office or custom-house, to diplomatic corps or 
professorship in the government schools. Such 
means, it is obvious, must both raise the standard of 
the schools and secure the country a corps of officers 
of guaranteed capacity and integrity, while deliver- 
ing it from the strongest incentives to political cor- 
ruption. 

Such a system of education should by no means be 
limited to the lower grades of schools. A large part 
of their pupils, it is true, would be promoted, as we 
have indicated, to the military or naval academies or 
to the offices of the departments; their female 
graduates would be competent to fill positions for 
which only woman’s education, not her ability, dis- 
qualifies her. But there are many whose talents lie 
in other directions, and whose culture would amply 
repay the government for the expense it involved. 
For such there ought to be provided scholarships in 
our best colleges and professional schools until, as in 
due time would undoubtedly be the case, the gov- 
ernment school system embraced all that was neces- 
sary to education, from the lowest primary school to 
the highest university. 

Such an institution, beneficent alike to the people 
and the government, and thoroughly in accord with 
our ideal republicanism, could, we believe, be main- 
tained at a cost little greater than that of the 
wretched district schools which cover the country. 
When the saving that must result from the conduct 
of government business by faithful and well-trained 
officers is also taken into account, its true economy 
is obvious. The present condition of education is 
lamentable ; that of the public service and national 
officers is such as to fill thoughtful men with the 
gravest apprehensions. The present term of Con- 
gress may be too near its close to allow the revival of 
the bill, but it ought to be one of the first measures 
passed at its next sitting. 








A PLAIN TALK WITH AMERICAN WRITERS. 


ik is a lamentable fact that our authors and writers 

were never doing so little for the credit of the 
country and its literature as at the present time. All 
the bright promise of a new era of literary bril- 
liancy, which was so heartily welcomed at the close 
of the war, and which this paper was among the 
first to greet, seems to have passed away. That vigor 
and originality of style, that desire to undertake 
great literary tasks, and that genius of suggestion, 
all of which we thought to interpret in the opening 
epoch, are lost already in the indolent amusement 
and nerveless twaddle of petty authorship. We are 
almost back again to the point of five years ago. 
The leading monthly of the country vainly strives 
for a new and distinctive series of articles, but is 
compelled to fall back upon a Biglow paper, Haw- 
thorne’s private note-books, anda story written on the 
other side of the water. The leading review of the 
country seeks purchasers by publishing sensation ar- 
ticles upon bar-room dailies, articles which its ed- 
itors freely admit they cannot indorse. Two literary 
monthlies, or, rather, a monthly and a fortnightly 
periodical, which were promised to appear in New 
York, have not dared to make the venture, mainly 





because it is well-nigh impossible to procure worthy 








literary matter. More than this, a weekly critical 
paper which ought to have been the receptacle of 
vigorous and original articles from the pens of the 
most eminent writers, has left the field of weekly 
journalism that it may yield a little to the insatiate 
desire of our people for comments upon politics and 
passing events. 

What are American writers doing to-day? Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Curtis, Mitch- 
ell, Holland, Stoddard—who has produced or is pro- 
ducing any distinctive work? Barring Mr. Long- 
fellow’s translations of Dante, we know of nothing 
that is likely to bring any credit to our literature, 
Mrs. Stowe and Gail: Hamilton seem to have cx- 
hausted their stock of originality. Bancroft lets the 
“ History of the United States” drag along with no en- 
couragement of an early completion. Grace Green- 
wood, Fanny Fern, and Rose Terry appear to have 
reached the limit of their power and genius. They 
have passed from the stage. Even Browncll, Boker, 
and Leland are dumb. From Mr. Tuckerman we 
have a volume of essays—only tolerable. The pen of 
James Parton has no theme, and Headley has disap- 
peared at about the same time with J. 8. C. Abbott. 
Not even the recent war finds a worthy historian, or 
a poet. In fact, the literary field was never so barren, 
never so utterly without hope or life. Meanwhile 
Sylvanus Cobb, Mrs, Southworth, and Mrs. Stephens 
are having a boundless opportunity, and “ The Gold 
Brick” isthe best selling book of the year. Un- 
happy facts! Disgrace to our scholars and authors! 

Of course, when there are no great lights the minor 
ones begin to twinkle. And so we have “ popular” 
books from Barry Gray, poems from Gardette, compi- 
lations from Halpine, miscellanies from Townsend, 
anda host of trash that is of no possible account. 
Driveling writers see their advantage, and they use 
it well. The Chimney Corner floats up to success by 
their efforts. The papers are inundated by their 
scribblings. There is no life, no strength, no power 
in it all. Literature seems dead. Scribbling -has 
taken its place. The era of genius and vigor that 
seemed ready to burst upon us only a few months 
ago has not been fulfilled. We have not even the 
solace of a “ Salmagundi,” or an occasional brochure 
Florence Percy and Miss Prescott do not any more 
send forth pretty oddities to please us. Piatt and 
Walt Whitman do not startle us with a new effort. 
Grant White devotes himself to compilations; Allibone 
has not courage enough to produce the second volume 
of his “ Dictionary of Authors ;” Howell's book of 
Venetian memories appears in England first ; and now 
our younger poets are called upon to contribute to a 
collection of poctry to be published in London by an 
American. However we may deplore it, so far as our 
own country is concerned there is indeed nothing 
new under the literary sun. 


Our writers do not seem to gain upon themselves. 
Longfellow has never written anything so good as 
“Evangeline ;” Mitchell has never equaled his first 
volume of “ Reyeries ;’ Holland grew brilliant with 
“ Bitter-Sweet,” and has never written anything to 
compare with it; Ifolmes retired on the glory that 
came from the “ Autocrat ;” Stoddard gave us the 
“King’s Bell,” and nothing since ; and Bayard Tay- 
lor does not seem to have the old-time fire. This is 
owing, in’part, no doubt, to the eager rush for moncy- 
getting, which militates most disastrously against 
thorough literary work. The demands of hungry 
publishers for some book “to sell,” and the great 
prices offered, are almost irresistible. Hence too 
many of our writers fall into hack work. Too many 
of them mingle with other employments, and, we 
think, unnecessarily. A good writer can make a 
handsome competence in this country. There isa 
constant demand for articles for every kind of pub- 
lication, and at prices equal to those paid in London 
or Paris. In fact, there is no class of work that is 
better paid for than that of good writing. What is 
wanted is a more conscientious devotion to thorough 
work, not for hack writing and slip-shod, half-com- 


plete essays. We want more study and more grace. 


But the main fault with our literature, as now de- 


veloping, is a lack of boldness and power. Men do 
not seem to strike out in new paths as bravely as of 
old. We have very little strong, original writing. 





Criticisms are too tame, too captious, Essays upon 
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society are too much after one model—too much to 


please the million. We want a great poem from some 
poet, or a startling volume of essays from some new 
hand—somebody who will help us to think and live. 
We are sick and tired of this never-ending stream of 
insipidity, weakness, and puerility. Either genius 
has left us or is too indolent to make itself known. 
Who will awaken us from this sleep? Who will first 
show us the signs of a genuine literary reviving? 


TOO MUCIT WEAR AND TEAR. 

it is well-nigh in vain to try to impress upon the 

minds of the American people that they are 
wearing themselves out. They will not believe it, 
put it before them as you will. But it is neverthe- 
less a fact. Every branch of business attests it; all 
the professions bear evidence to it; and the whole 
country is full of men, and women too, who are worn 
out—broken down—almost useless, There is too 
much wear and tear of machine work, too much 
of devotion to things in the gross, and too little of 
care for the individual, The spirit of the people is 
too much for nervesand fiber; it crushes by a dead 
weight of care and toil just at the moment when men 
should begin to enjoy life. 

We are directed to this subject particularly by the 
near approach of another season of summer pleasur- 
ing. Men who have been straining “every power of 
their mind and body for nine full months—women 
who have kept up one unending round of excitement 
and worry, day and night—plan for a month or two 
of rest wherein they expect to repair the waste and 
wear of the long season of excitement, and then they 
will be all ready for another round and another siege, 
Ministers who have exhausted every spark of vitality 
until it is a burden to drag themselves into 
the pulpit; lawyers who have set at naught 
every principle of health in the race for success and 
wealth ; professors who have reduced themselves to 
mere bundles of nerves ; and business men who have 
trespassed as far ashuman strength will suffer—all rush 
from their studies and offices expecting to gather an 
increment of life which will make good the loss of 
long months of uninterrupted toil. It is this delusion 
which is filling the country with prematurely old men 
and women, which is ruining the people, and which 
will in time materially affect the best interests of the 
nation. 

The people are literally wearing themselves out. 
They go’round and round like machines, as though 
muscle and bone and fiber could withstand the wear 
of iron and steel. Anything to gain an object. 
Everything to acquire wealth. No matter what weak- 
ness and nervous derangements it may entail upon 
children, the spirit of the country is that of work, 
progress—and the goal must be reached. What if 
young men grow old at thirty, or young women lose 
their freshness and vivacity at twenty—there are great 
things to be done; and if the body is worn out in 
doing them, why the repair must be an after consid- 
eration. The wheels must go round, no matter how 
many are crushed. Flesh and blood are not to be 
taken into account. Shatter the nerves, ruin the eyes, 
grow gaunt and consumptive—never mind, the spirit 
of the people must not be contested. Progress is the 
word. Wealth first, body afterward. And when the 
little monitors of ill health begin their insinuating 
advances, the used-up man or woman immediately 
plans a trip to the seaside or mountains, and a month 
or two of rest. As though life could be toyed with in 
this arbitrary way! As though one long strain is bal- 
anced by a total relief! It:is strange that such absurd 
ideas of physical culture should have credence among 
a practical people. 

As a people we try to do too much. There is one 
constant strain and effort to go higher—further, to be 
greater—richer. Young men are brought forward 
into places of responsibility that are too much for 
them. Their ambition is excited by every possible 
motive, and they grow gray and old when they 
ought to be fresh and light-hearted. Young women 
are hurried into society and to the use of its wretched 
artifices long before they are ready to sustain so much 
care and anxiety. Instead of freshness and buoy- 
ancy, they are weighed down with discontent and 
peeyish repining, and they are old _five years before;they 





ought to have any place in society. And not only is 
this contagion of work and progress the curse of 
the young, but it bears down with intensified force 
upon those who have been longer in the harness, 
The struggleis to get rich at thirty-five and then 
“retire.” So far in this country, those men who have 
“retired” early have generally carried with them a 
broken-down constitution, a disarranged physical 
condition which no rest, no money, can repair. 

The remedy for this state of things is the sugges- 
tion of plainest sense. The English haye learned it 
most fully, and, as a consequence, they live better, 
longer, and happier. What is needed is more mod- 
eration in work, and more intermingling of daily 
labor with pleasant recreation. The physical part of 
our being must be attended to as we go along, not 
once jin a year at some resort of fashion. We must 
be satisfied with less, and thus shall we have more 
real happiness. We need more quiet, less chafing 
and worry. Iu this way will all the forces of life 
have a better opportunity to perform their varied 
functions, and we shall be a nation of happier, health- 
ier, and more buoyant men and women. There may 
not be so many socictics for the diffusion of universal 
knowledge, but there will be a better development 
of the individual. 


ABOUT BUSINESS COLLEGES. 

(THERE is hardly a city or town in the land that has 

not one or more institutions for the initiation of 
young men into the mysteries of business. They are 
called “ colleges,” and are usually very liberally pa- 
tronized. Every possible means is adopted to tempt 
young men thither. Lists of names are supplied by 
postmasters, and ever after, until they respond favor- 
ably or beg to be let alone, they are plied with every 
possible device of advertisement, prospectus, and 
promise of business positions. The most common 
argument employed is that a degree from a business 
college will greatly facilitate entrance into business 
life. This is generally the strongest appeal, and from 
every part of the country flow into the “business 
colleges” crowds of young men. One institution— 
perhaps the most successful of the kind—has an ayer- 
age attendance of twelve hundred students. Papers 
are published setting forth the untold advantages of 
this department of education, popular lecturers and 
bands of music are employed to lend éclat to the 
matter, and, in a few weeks after appearing in the 
magic circle, a young man carries off the wand of 
universal knowledge that is to turn thereafter all 
things to gold. 

So far as they go, we believe these institutions to be 
of some value. But most young men will do better 
to apply themselves to general study until they are 
ready to commence active business. The more time 
spent in study, the better. In {these days thorough 
business accomplishments are only attained by thor- 
ough education. Nor is the education of the business 
college greatly considered by business men in employ- 
ing clerks and assistants, while a general education and 
general information are counted as of the greatest 
value. In fact, the graduate of a business college is 
at a disadvantage in this city, so great is the preju- 
dice against a system necessarily arbitrary and super- 
ficial. The fact is, this smattering of practical knowl- 
edge is very apt to induce airs and conceits which 
business men cannot brook. A young man must be 
willing to commence at the bottom, Icarning the 
business principles and habits of his employer. His 
degree from a “college” will aid him but little, and 
if it leads him to pretensions and arrogance it is very 
likely to work to his injury. 


WE are constantly in receipt of inquiries concern- 
ing the progress of the international copyright mat- 
ter in Congress. We have only to say in reply, that 
many petitions have been sent forward, bearing the 
names of nearly all the writers and publishers in the 
country ; that there is no opposition from any source 
whatever; that very great interest has been excited 
about the subject in England as well as throughout 
this country ; and that the committee to whom it has 
been referred have the matter under consideration, 
waiting until the best opportunity shall offer to pre- 
sent a bill. 











THE BOOK-CLUBS OF AMERICA, 
I. 

YHE names and publications of the Camden Society, 
the Percy Society, the Shakespeare Society, the 
Hansard Knollys Society, the Calvin Society, etc., are 
known to the greater number of our readers; but to 
many of them it may not be known that we, too, 
have had and still have our “ clubs,” and our associa- 
tions for the printing of rare and curious books, many 
of which but for these would never have found a 
publisher, and been lost to the world of literature, It 
is the purpose of this article to notice briefly some of 
these “ book-clubs,” so called, as well as the works 
which have been published and distributed under 

their direction, 

The first of these, and it is believed the first in 
America, was originated in 1854, probably by Mr. 
Edward P. Ingraham, a well-known and laborious 
student of American history, in the city of Philadel- 
phia. It isnot known to us when the organization was 
first projected, nor the circumstances which led to it ; 
but it is evident that it was perfected on the 5th of 
September, of that year, by the election of Henry J. 
Williams to the presidency, Henry Pennington as 
secretary, William Duane as treasurer,and Mr. Ingra- 
ham and nine others as the council of the associa- 
tion. The constitution declared the corporate name 
to be “ The Seventy-Six Society ;” and its object was 
stated to be “the publication and republication of 
books and papers relating to the American Revolu- 
tion.” The annual dues of members were fixed at 
five dollars; the publications of the society were 
“not to be sold under any pretense whatever,” but 
were to be “ distributed among the members equally ;” 
and subscriptions were invited from all parts of the 
country. 

The sudden death of Mr. Ingraham, on the 5th of 
November, 1854, inflicted a blow on the society 
from which it never recovered, and after an un- 
healthy existence of nearly three years it passed away. 
During its brief career it issued four volumes, 
neatly printed and judiciously edited, two of which 
appeared in 1855, one in 1856, and one in 1857, 
The first of these—‘ Papers in relation to the Case 
of Silas Deane; now first published from the Original 
Manuscripts”—was published from the original manu- 
scripts, obtained by Mr. Ingraham from the family of 
Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, and some portions 
of it were illustrated with notes and elaborate appen- 
dices, mainly from the pen of the former. It extended 
to two hundred and six octavo pages,.and its cost to 
the society was a dollar and eighteen cents per copy. 
The second of the society’s issues—a reprint of “ The 
Examination of Joseph Galloway, Esq., by a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons”—was carefully edited 
by Mr. Thomas Balch, who added to it a considerable 
number of valuable foot-notes and a brief introduc- 
tion. It extended to eighty-six octavo pages, costing 
the society sixty-eight cents per copy, and the edition 
numbered two hundred and fifty copies, although the 
membership of the society, at the close of the first 
year of its existence, was only sixty-four. 

The third, issued in 1856—“ Papersrelating to pub- 
lic events in Massachusetts, preceding the American 
Revolution”—was taken from a collection of manu- 
scripts, relating to the period referred to, in the pos- 
session of Doctor A. L. Elwyn, of Philadelphia, most 
of which, it is believed, were. never before in print. 
It extended to a hundred and ninety-eight pages 
octavo, costing the society one dollar and fifty cents 
per copy; and it contains much that is valuable to the 
student of that portion of our country’s eventful his- 
tory. As we have said, the society did not prosper 
after the death of Mr. Ingraham ; and it was not until 
after its second annual meeting, in September, 1856, 
that another volume could be prepared for the press, 
At the same meeting a radical change was made in 
its constitution by offering its publications for sale at 
cost, and many of those who had paid ten dollars for 
what were then offered for sale at three dollars and 
thirty-six cents, openly denounced this action of the 
society as a violation of good faith. 

The last volume issued by the society —“ Papers re- 
lating chiefly to the Maryland Line during the Revo- 
lution”—was edited by Mr. Thomas Balch, and an 
edition of only a hundred and fifty copies was 
printed. It was composed mainly of papers written 
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by, or relating to, the justly celebrated Maryland line 
of the army of the Revolution, and, like the preceding 
“Massachusetts Papers,” it is exceedingly valuable 
to those who are engaged in the study of that portion 
of American history. The publication of this volume 
was the last sign of life in ‘“‘ The Seventy-Six Soci- 
ety” which was visible from our stand-point, and 
it is probable that it quietly passed from the scene 
of its labors in the course of the year 1857. It 
will be seen that this first book-club- in America 
made no pretension to the credit of issuing hand- 
somely printed books. Its volumes were neatly 
printed on good ordinary paper, and they were 
readily procured by those who desired them at very 
moderate prices, although they have recently become 
much more valuable in the market. 

The first attempt to establish a club in New York, 
with which we are acquainted, was made in 1857, by 
Mr, William J. Davis, a gentleman who was widely 
and favorably known in the city of New York as an 
enthusiastic collector of books and engravings re- 
lating to the history of the United States, especially 
those which related to New York or her inhabitants. 
The particular circumstance which led to its forma- 
tion, we have been told, was the purchase by Mr. 
John B. Moreau, an intimate acquaintance of Mr. 
Davis, of a manuscript diary written by a soldier of 
the army of the Revolution ; and the often talked-of 
project of Mr. Davis, to establish a “ book-club” in 
New York, was immediately set in motion, with Mr. 
Moreau’s manuscript as a subject for the first issue of 
the association. 

Mr. Davis solicited and was promised the assist- 
ance of Messrs. John B. and Charles C. Moreau, 
Charles Congdon, William Menzies, Robert Macoy, 
and J. Carson Brevoort; and, without any formal or- 
ganization, we believe, “the seven” commenced a 
work the importance of which, in gradually ele- 
vating the taste of American book-buyers for sine 
books, has never been sufficiently recognized, even by 
those to whom it has rendered the greatest service. 
As we have said, Mr. Davis was the originator of 
this simple association, and, as is usual in such cases, 
he held the laboring oar, The manuscript diary be- 
longing to Mr. Moreau was copied and annotated by 
him; he prepared a brief introduction to it; he ar- 
ranged for the printing of it, and, judging from the 
written minutes of the club, which are before us, he 
also discharged the principal labor of distributing 
the printed copies of the tract among the associates, 
of collecting their several portions of the expense, 
and of paying the printer’s bill. The first issue of 

the club ”—the association never received any spec- 
ific name—was “A Journal of the Expedition to 
Quebec, in the year 1775, under the command of 
Colonel Benedict Arnold, by James Melvin, a Private 
in Captain Dearborn’s Company,” a handsome octavo 
of thirty pages, in which a plain New Hampshire 
soldier has left a humble but useful record of that 
wonderful march through the wilderness. It was 
printed at the office of McSpedon & Baker, under 
the personal direction of Mr. Macoy, one of the 
members of “the club;” and the heavy paper on 
which it was printed, its well-proportioned octavo 
pages of clear small-pica, its judicious foot-notes, 
and its handsomely-rubricated title-page, to say xoth- 
ing of the intrinsic merit of the unassuming diary 
itself, soon attracted to it the attention of book-buy- 
ers and students, and made it the object of an active 
demand. 

This demand was probably promoted, to some ex- 
tent, by the great difficulty which was experienced 
in obtaining copies. Of the edition of one hund- 
red, all which were printed, the seven associates re- 
ceived an equal number, and they appear to have 
then met, for the first time, for ‘a systematic distribu- 
tion of the copies among the various libraries and 
collectors of works on American history through- 
out the country. By this distribution the greater 
number of the volumes were placed in libraries which 
are least likely to be thrown onthe market, and every 
such deposit was duly recorded in the minutes of the 
club, In the following year (1858) the club was favored 
by their associate, Mr. Brevoort, with a volume of the 
manuscript diary of President Washington, and Mr. 
Davis persuaded his friend, Mr. Benson J. Lossing, to 
become its editor. It was issued, before the close of 











the year, from the same press (McSpedon & Baker's) 
which produced the club's first publication, and it 
formed a beautiful octavo of cighty-nine pages, with 
the title: “ Diary of Washington; from the 1st day 
of October, 1789, to the 10th day of March, 1790, 
From the Original Manuscript, now first printed.” 
The introduction, from Mr. Lossing’s graceful pen, 
was illustrated with a neatly executed wood-cut 
head-piece of Robertson's miniature of the President, 
and the judiciously selected and original notes with 
which the text was illustrated added greatly to the 
interest which naturally attached to the private diary 
of the Father of his Country. 

The volume was a marked success, and the struggle 
to obtain copies by those who were not acquainted 
with any of the members of the club is one of the 
most amusing incidents of our experience as a book 
collector. The same course which had been followed 
by the club in its distribution of “ Melvin’s Journal” 
was followed in the issue of this volume, and the 
same difficulty was experienced by the unfavored ones 
in their effort to obtain copies. From some cause, 
which has never been satisfactorily explained, the 
club issued nothing more, and soon after the issue of 
the “Diary,” it ceased to exist. It appears that 
some grievance, either real or imaginary, was recog- 
nized by Messrs. John B. and Charles C, Moreau, 
Charles Congdon, and William Menzies, and they pri- 
vately organized the Bradford Club, and commenced 
the preparation of a volume for the press bearing its 
name. On the accidental discovery of this secession of 
the greater number of the members of “ the club,” by 
which the originator of the organization (Mr. Davis), 
the careful printer of its two volumes (Mr. Macoy), 
and the owner of the manuscript last used by it (Mr. 
Brevoort;, were suddenly and silently abandoned by 
four of the most influential of their associates, we 
very well remember the openly-manifested discontent 
of at least two of the discarded ones; and we very 
well know, also, that this apparent disrespect inflicted 
a wound on the feelings of Mr. Davis from which he 
never wholly recovered. 

The first volume issued by the Bradford Club was, 
‘ Papers concerning the Attack on Hatfield and Deer- 
field, by a party of Indians from Canada, September 
19th, 1677”—a fine octavo, uniform in size of paper 
and style of printing with “theclub’s” publications; 
but differing from those works in this, that there were 
a hundred copies, styled “ club copies,” which were 
not to be offered for sale in any case, and twenty-five 
copies, styled “subscription copies,” for which Mr, 
Charles B. Richardson solicited subscribers at two 
dollars per copy. The work, as we have said, is an 
octavo of eighty-two pages, and it is illustrated with 
an old map, by Robert Morden, of New England and 
New York. The papers which form the text of the 
volume, with the editor’s notes, occupy nineteen pages; 
the introduction, by Dr. Franklin B. Hough, occupies 
thirty-seven pages; and some preliminary matter and 
a carefully prepared index occupy the remainder. 
It is said to be a valuable addition to our historic 
literature, and its extreme rarity has made it very 
valuable. 

In the spring of 1860 the Bradford Club issued 
its second volume—“ The Croakers, by Joseph Rod- 
man Drake and Fitz Green Halleck ; first complete 
edition”—a fine volume, which had been annotated 
with great care by Mr. John B. Moreau, one of its mem- 
bers. This work extended to onc hundred and ninety- 
two pages, was illustrated with fine steel-plate portraits 
of Drake and Halleck, and the veteran author last 
named added to the interest which would have clus- 
tered around it in any case by offering suggestions 
from time to time, and by supplying several unpub- 
lished pieces from both his own and Drake's pen, which 
had been written nearly fifty years ago and never used. 
It was printed, like the first volume, by Munsell, of 
Albany; and besides the one hundred “club copies,” 
for the use of the four members of the club, about the 
same number of “ subscribers’ copies”—slightly infe- 
rior in the illustrations—were offered forsale, through 
Mr. Charles B, Richardson, ut five dollars each. 

About this time the club admitted to membership 
with the original four, Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, now 
the honored president of the Long Island Historical 
Society ; and, although the concealment of its organi- 
zation has always been a distinguishing feature in it 
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policy, it is generally understood, and no doubt cor- 
rectly, that the jive referred to constitute, to-day, 
the entire personal strength of the association. In 
1864 the club issued its third. volume, “The Op- 
erations of the French Fleet, under the Count ce 
Grasse, in 1781-2, as described in two Cotemporanc- 
ous Journals,” under the careful supervision of Joln 
G. Shea, LL.D. This volume, also from Munsell’s press, 
extended to two hundred and sixteen pages, was illus- 
trated with a fine steel-plate portrait of the Count 
de Grasse, and two wood-cuts, and has been very 
useful to those who have had occasion to exam- 
ine the subject of our Revolutionary marine. 
Of the “club copies” there appear to have been 
a hundred and fifty; the number of “ subscribers’ 
copies” is not certainly remembered, but it is be- 
lieved to have been a hundred, In the summer of 





the same year (1864) the club issued an extra volume, 
“Memorial to John Allan,” a tribute to the memory of 
that enthusiastic collector, then recently de¢ceased, 
from the pen of Mr, Evart A. Duyckinck, of New York. 
Like the regular issues of the club, this volume 
was from the Munsell press, but it was unlike them 
in this, it was printed only for private circulation by 
the members; and the entire edition of two hundred 
and fifty copies were of one class, <A fine steel-plate 
portrait of Mr, Allan, by H. B. Hall, and a wood-cut 
Sue-simile of his book-plate illustrated the work, and 
the offering was heartily welcomed by the numerous 
friends and acquaintances of the good old man whose 
name it bore. 

In the spring of 1865 the club issued its fourth yol- 
ume, “ Anthology of New Netherland; or, Transia- 
tions from the early Dutch Poets of New York, with 
Memoirs of their Lives, by Henry C. Murphy,” also 
from the Munsell press. This work extended to 
two hundred and six pages, and it was_ illus- 
trated with a portrait of Steendam, one of the 
poets referred to; a two-page fac-simile of the 
handwriting of Domine Selyus, another of the 
rhymsters; and a wood-cut representation of the 
residence, on Long Island, of Nicasius de Sille, the 
third of the pocts. Thenumber of the “club copies ™ 
in this instance was reduced to one hundred and 
twenty-five, while the “ subscribers’ copies” num- 
bered seventy-five, at twelve dollars each. In Feb- 
ruary last (1866) the club issued its fifth volume 
—‘“Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto in 
the Conquest of Florida, as told by a knight of Elvas 
and in a relation by Luys Hernandez de Bredma, fac- 
tor of the expedition; translated by Buckingham 
Smith ”’—from the press of C. A. Alvord, of New York. 
This work, extended to three hundred and fifty-six 
pages, was illustrated with a steel-plate portrait of 
De Soto, a map of Florida, and several wood-cuts ; 
and the two classes of copies, both in numbers and 
price, were kept uniform with those of the “ Anthol- 
ogy,” already referred to, 

Proposals for the issue of the sixth volume of the 
club’s issues have recently been circulated. It is to 
be a collection of papers illustrative of certain sup- 
posed movements of the loyalists in northern New 
York to second the treason of Arnold and secure the 
benefits to the royal cause which it was supposed 
would flow from that event, and it is to be edited by 
Doctor Franklin B. Hough, of Albany, , There 
are some people who have serious doubts of the 
publication of the expected treason, by the royal 
authorities in New York, so far as to enable the loyal- 
ists in the Mohawk valley, or even in the valley of 
the Hudson, to move for its support; and there will, 
therefore, be some curiosity to sce this volume. It 
will be issued, it is supposed, before the close of the 
year, 

It will be seen from this very brief survey of the 
operations of the Bradford Club that its issues have 
been confined to works on American history which 
have been supposed to possess value to the student 
and scholar, They are exactly uniform in style and 
size of pages, and no labor or expense has been 
spared in making them superior, as mere specimens 
of handicraft, to most other American publications. 
As a necessary consequenée, they have been eagerly 
sought; and the high prices which they have com- 
mandcd, when offered for sale, have done much to 
promote that spirit of wild speculation in books of 








this class which, a year or two since, was seen in 
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many of our counting-rooms, and at too many fire 
sides. 

On a future occasion, we may notice the organiza- 
tion and works of the Prince Club, of Boston; the 
Historical Society’s publication fund, at Philadel- 
phia ; the Faust and Furman Clubs, of Brooklyn; the 
Historical Society, and the Hamilton and Rivington 
clubs, of New York, etc. D. 








- CORRESPONDENCE. 
LONDON. 


Lonpon, April 21, 1866. 
CARLYLEANA, 


Two pamphict editions of Carlyle’s Edinburgh address 
have been published. One by Edmonston & Douglas, 
of Edinburgh, is presented as the “authorized report.” 
It has been revised and corrected by Mr. Carlyle himself, 
and some of the changes and additions which he has 
made are quite interesting. In the passage, for an exam- 
ple, relating to theology he says: ‘“ They (i. ¢., universi- 
ties) began, as is well known, with their grand aim directed 
on theology, their eye turned earnestly on heaven. And 
perhaps, in a sense, it may be still said, the very highest 
interests of man are virtually intrusted to them. In regard 
to theology as your are aware, it has been, and especially 
was then, the study of the deepest heads that have come 
into the world; what is the nature of this stupendous 
universe and what our relations to it, and to all things 
knowable by man, or known only to the great Author of 
man and it—theology was once the name for all this; 
all this is still alive for man, however dead the name may 
grow!” Another passage near the close is also much im- 
proved: “And that old etymology, what a lesson it is 
against certain gloomy, austere, ascetic people who have 
gone about as if this world were alla disinal prison-house. 
It has indeed got all the ugly things in it which I have 
been alluding to; but there isan eternal sky over it; and 
the blessed sunshine, the green of prophetic spring, and 
rich harvests coming, all this is init, too. Piety does not 
mean that aman should make a sour face about things 
and refuse to enjoy wisely what his Maker has given.” 
There is another passage altogether superb which stands 
as grandly in this report as it can be made for one who 
did not hear it roll out from the speaker’s heart: “On 
the whole avoid what is called ambition ; that is nota 
fine principle to go upon, and it has in it all degrees of 
vulgarity, if that is a consideration, ‘Seeckest thou great 
things, seek them not.’ I warmly second that advice of 
the wisest of men. Don’t be ambitious; don’t too much 
need success ; be loyaland modest. Cut down the proud, 
towering thoughts that get into you, or see that they be 
pure as well as high. There is a nobler ambition than 
the gaining of all California would be, or the getting of 
all the suffrages that are on the planet just now.” 

I may also, as a final citation, give his little preface to 
the lyric (from “ Die Loge”) of Goethe’s with which he con- 
cluded ; he says: “It is deep as the foundations, deep and 
high, and it is true and clear; no clearer man, or nobler 
and grander intellect, has lived in the world, I believe» 
since Shakespeare left it. This is what the poct sings ; a 
kind of road-melody or marching music of mankind, 
ete.” 

The other edition is one that has been put forth by Mr. 
John Camden Hotten, a publisher who knows well about 
the inside as well as the outside of books, and who to his 
literary acumen unites a dash of western enterprise that 
one rarely finds among the men of books over here— 
something he may have got on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, where I am told (for I am not acquainted with 
him) Mr. Hotten once resided. At any rate, Mr. Hotten 
had got Carlyle’s address into a beautiful little book—it 
is more than a pamphlet—almost as soon as the Zimes 
and the Scotsman had scattered it through the world. 
He has taken the report as it is in the press, and in that 
particular the authorized report of the Edinburgh pub- 
lishers (London: Chapman & Hall) has an advantage, 
But otherwise he has made his book singularly attractive 
by an introduction and a gossipy memoir of Carlyle, and, 
jn the main, accurate as well as gossipy, and by insert- 
ing the descriptive accounts of the speaker and of the 
scene at Edinburgh which have been communicated to 
leading newspapers. This remarkably lively volume is 
further illumined by prefatory finely-cut illusttations of 
D'Orsay’s portrait of Carlyle, which was made in 1837, 
soon after the appearance of “ Sartor Resartus,” and an- 
other beneath it recently taken. There is also a wood-cut 
of the philosopher’s residence at Great Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea. The book is well printed,‘in the old-fashioned 
type, on toned paper. Altogether I do not know how a 
Carlyle student can do better than to have both of these 
editions by his side. But I must not tantalize my reader 
without pulling out a plum or two from Mr. Hotten’s 
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volume for him: Alluding to Leigh Hunt’s association 
with Carlyle (Hunt removed to Chelsea to be near him, 
as Anthony Froude and others have more recently done), 
Mr. Hotten says:—‘“ Hunt lived in Upper Cheyne Row, 
within a stone’s throw of his illustrious friend, and many 
were the visits between the two houses; Carlyle being 
always ready to step in when any of those little difficul- 
ties about the water-rate or the butcher's bill, which 
‘vex the poet’s mind,’ required the prompt assistance of 
a friend, whose motto was his dut qui cito dut.” But more, 
perhaps, than in the various reminiscences which distin- 


out, most of which are collected here, the reader may 
perhaps wish to know about the present Carlyle. Mr. 
Hotten tells us how he walks out always before retiring 
to bed, trusting to an enormous knotted stick as an ex- 
calibur against the garroters. “Occasionally he may 
be seen on horseback ; and the good Chelsea folk 

tell how he grooms his own horse, keeping it in a stable 
on an odd piece of waste ground among donkeys, cows, 
and geese, who have also their abodes there, and from the 
crazy gateway of which he issues forth, always unat- 
tended, sitting erect in the saddle like a skeleton guards- 
man.” He knows but one or two personally in his 
neighborhood, and the only neighbors he is ever seen to 
speak to are the children. “The keeper of a small con, 
fectioner’s shop near the river side tells with delight how 
he will call upon her for extravagant quantities of cheap 
sweetmeats, with which he will sometimes stop and load 
the laps of a little group of poor children in some of the 
purlieus of Lawrence street—that locality once hallowed 
by the presence of Smollett, Toland, and Budgell—but 
now, alas! sadly fallen from its old gentility.” He is 
very sensitive to street noises, and will try on the organ- 
grinders first a bribe, but, if that is unsuccessful, more 
forcible arguments, to induce them to pass on. He com- 
plained also of a neighbor’s hens that “they would 
neither hatch in peace, nor let him.” One Edinburgh 
correspondent, quoted in this book, says that the univer- 
sity offered Carlyle the degree of LL.D., but that it was 
declined; “laughing it off, in fact, in a letter with such 
excuses as that he had a brother a Dr. Carlyle, and that 
if two Dr. Carlyles should appear at Paradise mistakes 
might arise.” 

I now give your readers my word of honor, in view of 
the extensive notice I have of late taken of Carlyle in 
this correspondence, that I shall give him and them rest, | 
and not again allude to the subject until—the next time. 


DEMOCRACY. 
Prof. Blackie, of Edinburgh University, has just given 
a lecture on democracy which has startled some persons 
to an uneasy feeling that the Scotch universities are go- 
ing the way of the English. Alluding to the reform bill, 
he said : 


“ According to the report, Great Britain is now in 
one of the most critical periods of its history. It was a 
matter of the utmost seriousness and concernment to 
every man who had studied history and thought upon 
the subject at all; and what to him was matter of the 
deepest concernment of all was that a number of people 
were’ perfectly indifferent upon the subject. They said 
two thousand voters, more or less, wouldn’t matter much. 
Perhaps not for the moment or the year, but a change 
only on one side was dangerous. We were at a critical 
period in our history, which might likely be the begin- 
ning of the end. It appeared to him to be a kind of in- 
fatuation that all the movements of the country during 
the last century had been rather democratical—especial- 
ly the large democratic measure of 1832. After that 
measure one would have thought it wise to put some- 
thing to the other side, but it was all the other way. 
Like the Irishman who thought that because the apple- 
tart flavored with quinces would be better if composed 
entirely of quinces—like the drunkard who, finding that 
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from time to time to be elected, and resident within the 
city of London or extent of the bills of mortality, who 
should be enjoined to perform the offices following, viz. : 
To preach eight sermons in the year for proving the 
Christian‘religion against notorious infidels, 7.c., Atheists, 
Theists, Pagans, Jews, and Mohammedans, not descend- 
ing lower to any controversies that are amongst Chris- 
tians themselves.” The only trustee at present of the 
fund is the Duke of Devonshire, and his grace, in order 
to render the lectureship as efficient as possible, has, on 
the present as well as the last occasion placed the nomi- 
nation of the lecturer in’the hands of the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The office is tenable for three years. The subject 
chosen by Mr. Plumptre for the course of the present 
year is the “ Life of Christ,” which the lecturer proposes 
to treat with special reference to recent speculations. 
The object of the first lecture was to bring out the con- 
nection between what he considers the two most striking 
signs of the times in the region of religious thought— 
the craving for the reunion of Christendom and the eager 
demand for “ Lives of Jesus,” and to show how the one 
may be looked on as the complement of the other, and 
become subservient to its fulfillment. The subject of the 
next lecture will be “ The Authorship and Characteristics 
of the Four Gospels.” 
MISCELLANEA. 

Howard Staunton, Esq., who devotes himself as ear 
nestly now to Shakespearian literature as he once did’ to 
chess (which he now never touches), is about to bring out 
a library edition of Shakespeare, with notes, chiefly phil- 
ologica!. Perhaps the only hit that could now be made 
in this direction would be something on Shakespearian 
philology ; and I have reason to believe that Staunton 
will give us something worth knowing. He has, by the 
way, discovered the meaning of one phrase frequently 
used in Shakespeare which has often puzzled commenta- 
tors, 7. ¢., “damned black ;’ as in Macbeth: “the devil 
damn the black.” There never was such an oath among 
the English. But Mr. Staunton has found that in the 
old miracle plays of Coventry (which Shakespeare must 
have witnessed) the devils were all painted black, the 
angels white. He has found an old account, which runs 
something like this: 

“To paintynge ye devils black, 8d. 
‘* To paintynge ye damnit spirits black, 9d.” 

Frederick Warne & Co. announce a new work on the 
American war by Henry Stacke, “The Story of the 
American War.” It is to have maps of the battle-fields, 
chronological table, and portraits of Grant and Lee. The 
same housc is issuing Disraeli’s novels and tales in shil- 
ling monthly volumes. 

Smith, Elder & Co. announce as nearly ready a new 
work by Ruskin, “The Crown of Wild Olive: Three 
Lectures on Work, Traffic, and War.” 

Hotten announces as forthcoming a work that should 
be read in America, if it is good—‘ School and College 
Slang of England; or, Glossaries of the Words and 
Phrases peculiar to the Six Great Educational Establish- 
ments of the Country.” 

A new political club is talked of, and the prospectus 
will, it is said, be out in a few days. The politics of the 
new club are announced as liberal conservative, and its 
name is to be the Clarendon. ° 


PERSONAL. 


The France gives us an insight into the labors of a 
French deputy : 

“The public sees only the brilliant side of that agitat- 
ed existence ; but those who have applauded M. Thiers 
or M. de Forcade la Roquette ought to witness the scene 
which follows a great debate. By seven o’clock the mass 
of the members have left, only those remaining who 
have spoken, and who correct the text of their speeches. 




















one glass of wine made him sprightly, took another till 
it made him dance, another till it made him jump, an- 
other till it made him think he had wings, and a whole 
bottle, when he thought he was with the angels in 
heaven, forgetting that a second bottle would prostrate 
him with the beasts—like the man who, because one 
dose of medicine did him good, took a bottle and killed 
himself—people seemed to argue that because we had 
the reform bill of 1832, which was a sweeping, one-sided, 
and violent measure, and which certain gentlemen, now 
talking a different tune, spoke of at the time as a final 
measure, we should repeat the dose, and we would be 
much better. Why, the next reform Dill should be in a 
different direction altogether. Why not represent the 
universities as well as the bakers and the tailors—why not 
represent brain as well as hands? He warned them not 
to be one-sided. They must put some check on the dem- 
ocratic movement, or they must go to perdition.” 


BOYLE LECTURES. 

The Rev. E. H. Plumptre, prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
and professor of divinity in King’s College, gave his in- | 
troductory Boyle lecture at Whitehall Chapel Royal last 
Sunday afternoon. TheSe lectures were founded by Hon. 
Robert Boyle, who, by his will, dated 1691, bequeathed 





“an annuity to some learned divine or preaching minister, 


That task is often prolonged far into the night. After 
the sitting of Saturday last, M. Thiers, aided by his sec- 
retary, who had joined him, set to work after having put 
on warm linen brought him by his valet, and at three in 
the morning was still at work correcting the proofs 
brought him from the printing office. He had near him 
a roll of bread and a bowl of soup, of which he took a 
spoonful now and then. But, in fact, that little man 
seems made of iron; and no one can say which is most 
to be admired, the vivacity of his mind or the stout con- 
stitution of his body.” 


The English are noticing that the Marquis de Boissy 
has twice invited the arch fien’ Stephens to dinner. 

“In giving this news,” says a Paris correspondent, “ I 
assume that the person whose portrait appears in the 
last number of the Monde Jilustré, and who represents 
himself to be Stephens, is really the man. But there 
are Fenians in Paris who say that there is now ‘a’ Ste- 
phens in most of the cities of Europe.” 

Yesterday was Napoleon’s birthday. On it he com. 
pleted his fifty-eighth year. The Herald, narrating M. 
Guizot’s interview with him respecting the dismissal of 
M. Martin Paschoud, the Protestant minister, says : 


“The Emperor, as usual, returned an evasive answer, 
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M. Guizot, however, was very pressing, whereon t 


Emperor replied: ‘I must consult my ministers, you 
know; I am too constitutional a sovereign to do any- 
Surely, Monsieur Guizot, 
M. Guizot is said to have 
replied, ‘Sire, I did not think you had nore at that 


thing without their advice. 
you can’t blame me for that!’ 


stage yet.’” ° D.C. 





BOSTON. 


Boston, May 7, 1866. 

It is said that when Mr. Mansel delivered, a few years 
ago, his famous Brompton lectures on “The Limits of Re- 
ligious Thought,” all sorts of people, and all ranks of the 
university, including even the “Scouts,” pressed to his 
lecture room, and sat in seeming satisfaction through his 
expositions of the “first cause” and “the absolute” and 
“the infinite.” This eagerness to hear was equaled by 
that to read, when they were printed, and they ran off 
the counters of the book-shops with surprising readiness. 
No one will hesitate to say, and, indeed, it was remarked 


at the time, that there was no inconsiderable share 


these assemblies who neither understood nor took an 
independent interest in these abstruse matters ; but only 
the speaker fascinated them, they hardly knew why. 
They felt that here was something worth the understand- 


ing and worth the saying, and it was entirely anoth 
consideration whether they understood it or not. 


in that 


prehend his inconsequential way, and yet let him read 


lecture at the Music Hall, and the room is thronged by 
an assembly which would not listen to the same thoughts 
Is there 
no magnetism in transcendentalism, then? He told us 
the other day, during one of his lectures, that there had 
been but two people who could draw out everybody in 
Concord to hear them when they spoke ; one was Daniel 
This was magne- 
It has been asked 
how it is that John Stuart Mill in his advocacy of the 
utilitarian school of philosophy,as opposed to the scheme 
of Sir William Hamilton, has been able on these abstract 
grounds to engage the attention of even such as are not 
prone to metaphysical studies. Mr. Martineau replies 
that it is because he has caught the fortunate gift of the 
French men of letters—that art of making readers think 
better of-their own understanding and less awfully of the 
topics discussed. It is seldom possible, on the other hand, 
to read many pages of a German philosopher (he adds) 
without thinking yourself a fool—so much for this art of 
flattering the seeker. And what is this skill of persua- 
siveness but that of the good salesman of more material 
wares? Emerson, for instance, will take a thought, as 
an accomplished draper his cloth, and hold it to the light 
till it offers a shade you had not discovered of yourself, 
“An imaginative 
book,” he says in one of his essays, “renders us more ser- 
vice at first, by stimulating us through its tropes, than 
afterwards when we arrive at the precise sense of the 
author. I think nothing is of any value in books except 
This is just 
the key to Emerson’s own success in the lecture room. 


unless done into the marvelous Emersonese. 


Webster andthe other Father Taylor. 
tism of still two other different sorts. 


and—perhaps never will again. 


the transcendental and the extraordinary.” 


He adroitly stimulates, as the draper cunningly shade 


his cloth, and neither cloth nor lecture ever seems so well 
We are kept on the stretch while Emerson 
speaks; but when we recall what he has said, we are not 
It seems nothing to what we thought it was. 


again. 


satisfied. 
That seer-like glance does not look at us from the type 
we have no longer the knowing smile, nor the oracula 
deliberation ; the printer does not give his pauses and hi 


occasional nonchalance, which is so effective at times. 


The page we read has the ordinary look, and, what i 


more, we aresurprised at the ordinary matter there is in 
it. For instance, the reality of our dreams to us, the life. 
ike identity of their personages, has been felt by us = 
whenever we have startled out of our sleep with wake- 

ful cars and taken the bearings of the windows, to assure 
ourselves we were not adrift in some other world. Yet 
a rustle of wonder ran over the audience at Chickering’s 
Hall the other day when, for its perfect personations, 
Emerson put the best five acts of the best of dramatists 
below the fifty-act play evolving in the brain of some 
We 


poor vagabond asleep on the watch-house floor! 
never, perhaps, just looked at it in that light before. 


Coming from Emerson, I found on my table a new book 
(from William V. Spencer), “Essays, Philosophical and 
I remembered our 
American’s chapter on the religion of England in his 
‘English Traits,” and here we have an Englishman’s own 


Theological, by James Martineau.” 


When 
Whitefield was addressing his twenty thousand at 
Moorfields, those on the outskirts of the crowd, and 
beyond his voice, were amply content if they could only 
see the bobbing of his wig. There was magnetism even 
What is it in Emerson that gifted him with the 
power to be almost the founder of our New England ly- 
ceum system? An average audience could hardly com- 


he 
cies of his countrymen in our day. 
an antipathy to routine. 
does to Carlyle. It led him to welcome Walt Whitman 
to countenance Delia Bacon. 


should write backwards. 


Tractarianism and the rest within the church. 


of 


er 


this altered spirit. It is hardly necessary to point out tc 


reverend professor of Manchester College stands. 


however, in Boston than elsewhere. 


least. 
a 


its contest with the skepticism and materialism of the 
age. This decision of an admirer may not be accepted 
as final ; but the good intents and the ability of Mr. Mar- 
tineau are not to be doubted. He has combated the 
positive philosophy of Comte with not a little persistence 
and some ingenuity. 
I find Mr. Wm. Howell Reed’s “ Hospital Life in the 
Army of the Potomac” (W. V. Spencer) to be the same 
story of devotion and patient suffering that the war 
afforded us daily cognizance of. I don’t know that we 
can have too many of these books. It is not in human 
endurance to read them all now, but the greater the 
number, the better the chance of the record of what so 
many brave men and women did, to reach an after gener- 
ation. Mr. Reed’s book is unobtrusive, and made up 
chiefly, as such books should be, of personal experience. 
In addition to some announcements already made from 
Ticknor & Fields, I may add anew book by the inevi- 
table Gail Hamilton, “Summer Rest;”’ a life of Josiah 
Quincy, by his son,,Edmund Quincy, which ought to be a 
volume of much interest to Bostonians at least, and not 
insignificant to the country _at large, because of our late 
venerable citizen’s connection with politics years ago, and 
with education and learning as president of Harvard for 
many years. “Treasures from the Prose Works of John 
Milton ” was one of the projects contemplated before the 
war, and now revived, intended to match Sir Thomas 
Browne and some other of the old worthies they have al- 
ready given their imprint to. Lucy Larcom’s “ Breath- 
ings of a Better Life,” a blue and gold Miss Muloch and 
Mrs. Akers, and Grace Greenwood’s “Stories of Many 
Lands,” are among the promised additions to their female 
>} list. Now that Mr. Garrison has suspended his Liberator, 
T/ he has taken in hand a succinct history of the anti- 
§\ slavery struggle, which he has been so prominent in. It 
cannot but be an important production. They also are to 
bring out for Mr. Parton “The Life and Times of Vol- 
taire”—-a great theme, with every advantage for that 
biographer’s most varied qualities. W. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 7%, 1866, 
LATE in 1860, on the eve of the rebellion, Thornton 
Hunt, eldest son of the late Leigh Hunt, visited the 
United States, and, having a family connection with 
Philadelphia through his mother, remained here some 
days. At that time he had just closed, or was about 
closing, his connection with the Spectator, one of the 
ablest among the weekly: journals of London; on his 
return to England he became principal editor of the 
Daily Telegraph, the most popular of the penny news- 
papers, and, it is believed, still occupies that position. 





views of some of the religious and philosophical tenden- 
Emerson has always 
It stands with him as a sham 


Of two pocts, other things 
being equal, he would account him greatest perforce who 
“There’s hope in extravagance, 


it a mere thing of good breeding ; a quotation ; the gospel 
it preaches, “ By taste are ye saved ;” it believes in a Provi- 
dence that does not treat with levity a pound sterling ; 
makes polite bows to God—such are some of its charac- 
teristics, as Emerson sees them ; and he finds it is repug- 
nance to routine, disinclination to let the bishop do one’s 
thinking, that has built up Nonconformity without and 


It is Mr. Martineau’s opinion that the religious thought 
of England at the present day owes most of its vitality 
and the new infusion of ideas to the influence of New- 
man, Coleridge, and Carlyle, while he classes Mr. Emer- 
son himself, together with Theodore Parker and Chan- 
ning in this country, and Arnold, Whately, and the 
younger Newman in England, among the lesser causes of 


the intelligent observer of the passing times where the 
By his 
sympathy with Unitarians, he is probably better known, 
One or two of his 
books already bore a Boston imprint (Walker, Fuller & 
Co.), and Rev. W. R. Alger had edited one of them, at 
Mr. Spencer, in announcing the present volume, 
claimed for him that he had done more than any other 
writer of our time to detach religion from its historical 
accidents and accretions, and to defend its essential ele- 
ments from the destructive assaults and tendencies of 
the positivist and critical schools; and that he is by far 
the ablest exponent and champion of religious faith in 





inquired whether he knew anything about a serenade 
written by his father, commencing “Mary, dear Mary, 
list! Awake!” consisting of four stanzas, which 
;| had come under my notice while I was in my teens, 
and which, as far as I then could judge, was full of 
musical expression and ‘passionate sentiment. He 
had neither recollection nor knowledge of the poem. 


there’s none in routine,” is his favorite thought. Accord-|I repeated the first stanza, which had clung to my 
ingly, when he writes of the religion of England, it is | memory through all the years since boyhood, and he ad- 
the traditional establishment that incites him. He finds 


mitted that the lines possessed rhythm, melody, and. 
grace, promising to inquire after them on his return to 
London, as they were good, whoever the author was. 
He kept his word, and here is part of his letter, which I 
hope he will not be displeased at my giving in these col- 
umngs, particularly as Leigh Hunt himself, nearly fifty 
years ago, contributed largely and well to an earlier 
“Round Table,” supplied by William Hazlitt and him- 
self to the “Examiner,” which he then partly owned 
and wholly edited. Mr. Thornton Hunt wrote: “You 
wished for the words inclosed. They have not ‘turned 
up’ till now, and now they do so in the manner called 
‘providential.’ I found Aalf the song in the music form, 
and I will send you that if it is of any use to you, but 
not the other half; and my search of some forty cubic 
feet of letters is completed. But two days back a Mr. 
)| Duffield sent to Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. a notesaying 
that he had seen the book announced in the papers, and 
had in his possession one letter of my father’s, and the 
poem you mentioned, given to him by Mr. Britton, a man 
I remember well. Accordingly, Mr. Duffield sent them 
home, and hence a copy for my kind Philadelphia 
friend.” 
After his return to London, Thornton Hunt edited his 
father’s autobiography, and also his correspondence— 
the latter being the work which Mr. Duffield had seen 
announced. The Mr. Britton above referred to must 
have been old John Britton who died in 1857, at the 
advanced age of 86, and was, in his time, one of the most 
able, accurate, and laborious of English antiquarians ; 
his “ Architectural and Cathedral Antiquities of Great 
Britain,” published between 1805 and 1832, occupy eleven 
volumes quarto, and are illustrated with nearly 600 en- 
gravings from original drawings by Turner and other 
great English artists. 
The recovered poem by Leigh Huntruns as follows : 


THE LOVER'S VIGIL. 

Mary, dear Mary, list! Awake! 
And now, like the moon, thy slumbers break. 
There is not a taper and scarcely a sound 
To be seen or be heard in the cottages round; 
The watch-dog is silent, thy father sleeps, 
But love, like the breeze, to thy window creeps : 
The moonlight seems list’ning all over the land 
To the whispers of angels like thee: 
O lift for a moment the sash with thy hand, 
And kiss but that hand to me, 

: Mary— 
O kiss but that hand to me. 


Gently awake and gently rise! 
O for a kiss to unclose thine eyes! 
The vapors of sleep should fly softly the while, 
As the breath on thy looking-glass breaks at thy smile. 
And then I would whisper thee never to fear, 
For Heaven is all round thee when true love ’s near ; 
Just under the woodbine, dear Mary, I stand, 
Still looking and listening for thee ! 
O lift for a moment the sash with thy hand, 
And kiss but that hand to me, 

Mary— 
And kiss but that hand to me. 
Hark! Dol see thee? Yes, ’tis thou! 
And now there ’s thy hand, and I hear thee now! 
Thou look’st like a rose in a crystal stream, 
For thy face, love, is bathed in the moonlight gleam. 
And could my kisses like stream circles rise 
To dip on thy dimples and spread round thine eyes ! 
And oh! to be lost on a night such as this 
In the arms of an angel like thee— 
Nay, stay buta t, one 
And smile but forgiveness to me! 

Mary— 
Oh, smile but forgiveness to me. 





t of bliss, 


Nobody, sweet, can hear our sighs! 
Thy voice just comes on the soft air and dies. 
Dost thou gaze on the moon? I have gaz’d, as I rove, 
Till I thought it has breath’d Heaven's blessing on love ; 
Till I’ve stretched out my arms, and my tears have begun, 
And nature, and Heaven, and thou seem’d but one. 
Adieu, my sweet Mary ; the moon’s in the west, 
And the leaves shine with tear-drops like thee. 
So draw in thy charms and betake thee to rest, 
O thou céarer than life to me, 

Mary— 
Thou dearer than life to me. 


It is scarcely worth mentioning, but I may state that 
the above poem, as originally seen and partly remember- 
ed by me, appeared in England only as “set to music ” 
for the voice, but was introduced into a small volume of 
songs published by Sims & McIntyre, Belfast, Ireland, 





In the course of conversation with this gentleman, I 


about the year 1824. R. 8. M. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Witu1am Gowans, New York.—Good Order Established in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, in America, being a true Account 
of the Country, with its Produce and Commodities there 
made in the year 1685. By Thomas Budd. A new edition, 
with an introduction and copious historical notes. By Edward 
Armstrong. 1866. Pp. 111. 

WILu1AM V. SPENCER, Boston.—Essays, Philosophical and The- 
ological. By James Martineau. 1866. Pp. 424. 

ospital Life in the Army of the Potomac. By Wm. How- 
ell Reed. 1866. Pp. 199. 

James B. KrrKER, New York.—The Abnakis and their History; 
or, Historical ‘Notices on the Aborigines of Acadia. By Rev. 
Eugene Vetromile, missionary of the Etchemins, correspond- 
ing member of the Maine Historical Society, etc. 1866. Pp. 


Ww. 

G, W. CARLETON, New York.—Recommended to Mercy : A Novel. 
By the author of “Taken Upon Trust,” “Zoe's Brand,” 
“The Golden Rule,” etc, 1866. Pp. 345. 

Adrift in Dixie; or, A Yankee Gatcer among the Rebels. 
With an introduction by Edmund Kirke. 1866. Pp. 224. 

Epidemic Cholera: its Mission and Mystery, Haunts and 
Havocs, Pathology and Treatment. Bya former surgeon in 
Pq service of the Honorable East India Company. 1866. Pp. 


THE AMERICAN NEws Company, New York. pc apeeee Kemp: the 
Story of a Life with a Blemish. 1866. Pp. 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—Songs of the bn and Night. 
By M. Elva Wood. 1866. Pp. 251. 

LEE rf SHEPARD, Boston.—In Trust; or, pad Bertrand’s 
hold. By Amanda M. Douglass. Pp. 3: 

Robert Carrer & Bros., New York. aia oy Dtentien of Mr. 
J. S. Mill’s Philosophy, being a Defence of Fundamental 
Truth. By James M‘Cosh, LL.D. Printed by Dakin & Met- 
calf, Cambridge. Pp. 432. 

RoBERTS Bros., beton, —Poor Matt; or, The Clouded Intellect. 
By Jean Ingelow. 1866. Pp. 125. 


LEVYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 BROOME STREET, N. Y., 
Witt Pusiisn SaturpDAy, May 5, 
MEMOIRS OF A COOD-FOR-NOTHINC. 


A NOVEL OF THE GERMAN ROMANTIC SCHOOL, 


By JOSEPH VON E1cHENDoRF. Translated by CHaRves G. LELAND. 
With Illustrated Title-page and Vignettes by E. B. BENSELL. 


1 vol. 12mo, $1 %5. 


House- 





THEY HAVE Just PUBLISHED, 
LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 
Edited by J. L. BaLpwin. 

THE STANDARD ADOPTED BY THE LONDON CLUBS. 


AND A TREATISE ON THE GAME BY J. C. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 





THE FIRST ISSUES OF THEIR EDITION OF THACKERAY'S WORKS: 
HENRY eee. 2 vols. 
PENDENNIS. vols, 
YELLOWPLUSIT PAPERS AND COX’S DIARY 
NEWCOMES. 4 vols. 


“A beautiful edition, in small and clearly printed yolumes.’’— 
Inde pendent. 
hoever wishes these classics in a form not so flimsy as to be 
easily worn out, nor so elegant as to preclude frequent usage, but 
at once durable in the hand and ornamental on the shelf, has here 
or never the golden mean.’’—Nation. 


16mo, gilt top, fancy morocco cloth, $1 25 per vol. 
The series will be completed in 30 volumes, 


1 vol. 





The publishers will send any of the above works, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 





“Thoroughly independent of all special ecclesiastical influ- 
ence.”’—North British Review. 


ECCE HOMO: 


A SURVEY 
OF THE 


LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. 


“By general consent the most remarkable book of recent 
years.”’— Christian Examiner, 


— 


Price $1 50. 


Sold by all booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


UNITED STATES BLUE BOOK. 


REGISTER OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, AND NAVAL, 
IN THR 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 





on the 30th September, 1865; showing the State or Territory from 
which each person was appointed to office, the State or Country 
in which he was born, and the compensation, pay, and emolu- 
ments allowed to each; together with the names and compensa- 
tion of all Printers in any way employed by Congress, or any de- 


partment or officer of the Government. 
1 vol. 8vo, blue roan, $5 00. 
For sale by 
D. VAN ‘NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 


“ Why are we not animals ?”—See first page RounD TaBLez, 
April 28, 1866. 


REDFIELD’S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOC- 
NOM 


ILLUSTRATED BY 330 DRAWINGS SHOWING RESEM- 
BLANCES BETWEEN MEN AND ANIMALS. 
1 vol. 8vo. Price $3 00. 

‘*Physiognomy is available on all occasions, and it is even a 
breach of etiquette not to look a man in the face.” —Eetract from 
preface. 

** With his hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face 
As he would draw it.” 





LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 
Now ready, a handsome library edition of the 


SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY, 


Reprinted in a connected and complete series, from the standard 
authority, 


HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 
They embrace the whole of the distinguished orator’s course in 
the House of Commons, arranged in chronological order. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, $4 00. 





ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 
DR. FRANCIS’S OLD NEW YORK; 


OR, REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST SIXTY YEARS. 
WITH A MEMOIR OF Dr. FRANCIS. 


sy Henry T. TUCKERMAN. 8vo, with Steel Portrait, $2 50. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street, near Howard, N. Y. 


For sale by principal Booksellers, and mailed by publisher on 
receipt of price. 





IN PREss. 


CRUMBS 


FROM 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 


By Mr. JOSEPH BARBER. 





“REMOVAL.” 


OLIVER S. FELT, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
455 BROOME STREET, 
Where, having a more spacious store, he will be enabled to keep a 
much larger stock of Miscellaneous School and Standard Works. 
The publications of Boston and Philadelphia houses kept con- 
stantly on hand and furnished atthe publishers’ lowest prices. 
He has a complete steck of the *‘ Boston Edition of the Standard 
British Poets” (now published by himself), in six different styles 
octavo. 
ORDERS FROM THE TRADE SOLICITED. 


STHE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 





NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 


This SKIRT is made under a Patent, without the use of Gum, 
Glue, or Rivets, 


AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE 
THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, AND 


THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
MARKET. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers agents, 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 
of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 
Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 
ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York, 














‘THE GALAXY; 

THE NEW FORTNIGHTLY MAGAZINE, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE BEST A.TISTs 
AND 
ARTICLES BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
SECOND NUMBER NOW READY. 


Price 25 cents. 





The gratifying reception accorded to the first number of TuE 
GaLaxy has encouraged the publishers to increase its size by 
the addition of sixteen pages. This enlargement will enable 
them to give greater variety and interest to its contents, by 
affording room for the.numerous attractive contributions that 
have come to them. 


Among the contributors to Tuz GaLaxy thus far may be nam- 
ed Ricwarp Grant WHITE, Epwunp C. STEDMAN, JoHN EsTEN 
Cooke, Dr. W. H. Draper, Professor PrerrE Buor, Rosz Terry, 
FRANcEs Power Conse, the AuTHoR oF “ Emmy CHESTER,” and 
others favorably known to the American public. These are but 
the advance guard of the company of authors whose assistance 
will be obtained to make THE Gataxy withont a superior in our 
periodical literature. 

CONTENTS OF THE GALAXY, 
For the fortnight ending May 15: 

THE CLAVERINGS, continued (with two Tlustrations). By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

IN THE HAMMOCK, By Rose Terry. 

THE MARCH OF THE CHOLERA. By W. H. Draper, M.D. 

THE ART OF DINING (the first of a series on Cookery). By 
Prof. PIERRE Bor. 

ARCHIE LOVELL (continued). By Mrs. Epwarps. 

UNBELIEF. By the author of ‘“‘ Emily Chester.” 

THE HOME OF VICTOR HUGO (with two Illustrations). By 
General CLUSERET. 

MISS CLARE. By Marta L. Poot. 

FALLACIES OF MEMORY. By Frances Power Copse. 

SPOKEN AT SEA. By Epmunp C. STEDMAN. 

A STORY OF THE OPEQUAN. By Joun EstTEn Cooxke. 

NEBUL: Containing articles on Shakespeare’s Birthday at 
the Century Club, The Machinery of Dramatic Criticism, 
Mr. Stedman’s ‘* Anonyma,”’ A London Strike, the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, etc. 





PROFESSOR BLOT ON COOKERY. 


In the second number of THE Gataxy is commenced a series 
of articles on Cookery by Professor Blot, the well-known teacher 
of the art. These articles will be made of great practical value 
to every family. Besides many general gastronomical directions 
of essential importance, they will contain recipes and practical 
suggestions which must secure for them thousands of readers. 





TERMS. 

The price of Tue GaLaxy is 25 cents a number; $5 for the 
year of 24 numbers; $3 for the half year of 12 numbers, The 
yearly subscriber thus receives over 2,300 pages, which is about 
600 pages more than is given by any other magazine in the coun- 
try, illustrated by at least 25 full-page engravings, elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, besides innumerable smaller illustra- 
tions, inserted in the text. 


Specimen copies will be sent to any address on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 


w. Cc. & F. P. CHURCH, 
30 Park Row, New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the racr that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion’’ have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (a8 CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
aaed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Sremwar & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be ore of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that au. their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WaRreEnooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 





nd Upright pee ne gee Ss, —_ 

MONIUMS. am ‘and CAB INET OR 3. Wholesale and retail, a 
reduced prices, To let, and a lowed if purchased. Mouthi, iy 
ents oars co. “gi: a5 $150, Ssive, $300, and Pianos at —— 
rices , $75, $1 Factory 
& prices 90. Oe er ircndver. Can Ee Fic pcscnt bem band Pianos, 
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‘The ansee Pew: ae S.- -S. nent 
AND 
CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY 
Have the following NEW BOOKS just issued for the 
EASTER HOLIDAYS 
EYES AND EARS. A beautiful and affecting story of a Deaf 
and Blind Girl. Paper, 10 cents; muslin, 25 cents. 
NED FRANKS. By A. L. O. E. Muslin, 60 cents. 
RED CROSS KNIGHT. By A. L. 0. E. Muslin, 60 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S PANOPLY (the above two books in one 
volume): Muslin, 90 cents. 


REcENTLY IssvED: 
THE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR FOR i866. 


Designed to exhibit an actual view of the condition of the a d 
“Catholic and Apostolic Church in all the world. No. V 
Price 30 cents. 

In Press: 

JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. A new Catechism for Sunday-Schools 
by Mrs. Weston, author of ‘‘ Calvary Catechism,” * Cate- 

chism on the Church,” etc. cents. 

A PREPARATION FOR’ COMMUNION. By the Rev. J. T. 
Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 


Just IssvED: 

The fourth edition of an ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. By 
the Rev. William Staunton, D.D. Embracing nearly 2,500 
articles. 700 pages 8vo, muslin, $4 00; in half turkey 
morocco, $6 00; in full turkey morocco, $8 00. 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


762 Broapway, New York. 





JusT PUBLISHED. 


THE CIANT CITIES OF BASHAN AND 
SYRIA’S HOLY PLACES. 


By Rey. J. L. Porter, author of ** Murray's Hand- book to Syria 
and Palestine,” “Five Years in Damascus,” etc. 
Post 8vo, beveled boards. Handsomely illustrated. Price $3 00. 
“The volume before us is strikingly original in its cast. It 
ushes investigation into hitherto unexplored regions. Avoid- 
ng familiar localities, the author visited regions seldom, some of 
them never before, trodden by European travelers. Wherever he 
journeys he goes with his Bible in hand, comparing the prophetic 
record with its fulfillment, or the sacred scenes of the Scripture 


narrative with those which came under his own eye.”’—Jiours at 
Home. 
ALSO, 
A NUTSHELL OF KNOWLEDCE. 
By A. L. O. E. 


18mo, muslin, illustrated, 90 cents. 


RESCUED FROM ECYPT. 
By A. L. O. E. 
16mo, muslin, illustrated, $1 50. 





Any of the above may be had att he respectable book stores, or 
they will be mailed free on receipt of price by 


THOS. NELSON & CO., 
137 Grand Street, New York. 


Just ‘PUBLISHED. 
An Index to the Printed ‘‘Herald’s Visita: 
tions.”’ 
By Georcre W. MARsHaALi, LL.M. 


No Index to the contents of those ‘‘ Herald’s Visitations’’ which 
have been printed has yet been made, hence these valuable rec- 
ords are rendered unavailable to the general Student. The 
above work is intended to supply the want. It will be printed in 
8vo. Price to subscribers, five shillings. 

Subscribers’ names will be received by the Publisher, 


R. HARDWICKE, 
Piccadilly, London. 





immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 

100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 

500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


STATIONERS, 


21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND OF Pratt Oakey & Co., 


Between Broadwa and Church St., 


PHELPS, JEWETT & co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


SABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, 


SPRING BEDS, Erc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING, 











THE wate iis TABLE 


708. ~ BRENTANO’ S 708. 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS TO THE 
PRESENT DATE. 





Zaidee. A Romance. By Mrs. Oliphant, $ % 
The Masquerade, and other Poems. By John G. Saxe, - 1% 
Joseph Grimaldi. By Charles Dickens, - vi) 
Country Life: a Handbook of Agriculture, Horticulture, 

and Landscape Gardening. Fifth edition. By R.M. 


Copeland, - 6 00 
Phys setogy of Marriage. By Wi m. A. Alcott, M.D., - 
oe hy of Courtship and Marriage. By the’ same au- 


Only : Woman’ 3 He art. ‘A nov el. 
The Laws of Short Whist. 


1%75 
By Ada Clare, - 1% 
1 2 
The Harvest of the Sea. 


By J. L. Baldwin, - 
With 50 illustrations by James G. 
Bertram, 


Companion Poets. Vol. Il. With Selections from Bryant, 
Whittier, and Holmes, - - - - - 

Falkner Lyle. * By Mark Lemon, - - - - 

Miss Majoribanks. By Mrs. Oliphant, - 

Anatomy, Phy siology, and Hygiene. By John C. Draper, 

Mythology of Greece and Italy. By Thomas Kei ightly _- 

The Naval Lieutenant. By Armstrong, 

Whip-training ; or, How to Drive without Reins. By Rob- 

i. J. Why te Mel- 


2 


oo mi 


ert Jennings, 
Cerise: A Tale of the Last Century. 
ville, - 
The Book of Roses. Francis Parkman, - - 
The Culture of the Grape. Strong, - - - - 
Jargal: A Novel. Victor Hugo, - - 
Baked Meats of the Funeral. Miles oO Reilly, - - 
Giant. Cities of Bashan. Port - 
ate 5 A and Hy drology of the City of New York. Eg- 


Com Coe te 


bert L. Viele, 2 

Gisli, the Outlaw: from the Icelandic. Ilustrated. Geo. 
W. Dasent, — - 3 
History of Usury. J. B. Cc. Mur irray, - 2 


a es his Relation to the Roman Law. 
ock, - 
May and December. Mrs. Hubback, . - 
Daily Public School in the United States, 
The Republic of Plato in English. By Vv aughan and Davi is, 
Life of Emanuel Sw edenborg. White, - 

The Gold Brick. Mrs. Anns. Stephene, 

Campaigns of a Non-Combatant. George Alfred Towneend, 
Principles of Biology. Vol. I. Herbert Spencer, - 
Lost Tales of Miletus. Bulw er, - - : 
Snow-Bound. Whittier, 
Eccentric Personages. 


Carl Guter- 
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W. Russell, LL.D, -  - 
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Man of the Wotld. Wm. North, - - - - 00 
Tragedies of Sophocles, Plumptre. 2 vols., : : 00 
Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, 7 - - 00 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. Sarah’ Ty tler, - - : 50 
De Profundis. Wm. Gilbert, - 00 
The Queen Mother and Rosamond. Charles Algernon Swin- 
burne, 2 00 
Surry of Eagle’ 8 Nest. J. Esten Cooke, 2% 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the W orld. A new 
revised edition, 10 00 
The World before the Deluge. By Louis Figuier 70 
Homes without Hands, By Rev. J. G. Wood 7 50 
Dr. Francis’s Old New York, New edition, - - 2 50 
Story of Kennett. Bayard Taylor, - 2 
Poetry of the War. Richard Grant W he, - 2 50 
The Queen’s English. Henry Alford, D.1 7 


Thurlow Weed’s Letters from Europe —_ the W est Indies, 
The South Since the War. Sidney Andrews, 

Leighton Court. Charles Kingsley. - - - - 
The Toilers of the Sea. Victor Hugo, - : - 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer. Victor ‘Hugo, - - - 
The Man of His Day. 3 vols., - - : 6 
Artificial Fish-Breeding. New edition. F ry, - 
South Songs. Collected by T. C. De Leon, - - 
A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary. 2vols. J. B Jones, - 
Adventures of Reuben Davidger, - - - 
Asphodel: A Romance, - - - 
Honor May, 

A Noble Life. By the author of ‘ ‘John Halifax” 
Two Men. Mrs. Stoddard 

Sea-side Studies in Natural History. 
Natural History, with 500 Engravings. 
Literature in Letters. 
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Agassiz 
Sanborne Tenney 
James B. Holcombe, - 
The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton. "A new edition, 3 
Coupon Bonds. By J. T. Trowbridge, - - - 
Archbishop Manning’s New Pastoral, - 
North American Review for April, : - 
Granville de Vigne. By * Ouida,” - - 
Strathmore. By ** Ouida,” : 
Temporal Mission of the "Holy Ghost. ” Manning, 
The Horse in the Stable and the Field. By Stonehenge. -. 
lustrated. Anewedition. Justreceived from re * 
Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. Anewedition, Edited b yD 
. Blaine, Esq. 600 Illustrations, = - 
Harper’s Hand- ‘Book for Travelers in Europe and the East. 
Wee Fettridge, 
Appleton’s Companion Hand- Book of Travel in the Unitea” 
States and the Canadas, 
Hereward, the Last of the English. 
Broken to Harness, Edmun Yates, 
Lucy Arlyn. J. T. Trowbridge, - - 
St. Martin’s Summer. Anne Brewster, - 
Expedition to the Zambesi. Maps and Illustrations. Dr. 
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Charles Kingsley, . 
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Livingstone, - ° 5 00 
Across the Continent. Samuel. Bowles, - - : 2 00 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary, - - - 300 
Walter Goring. Annie Thomas - - 5 
Woman against Woman. Miss Marryatt, - : - %5 
Wondrous Strange. Author of * Kate Kenned a - 50 
en and Fascination, - : - 200 
The Workman and the Franchise. Maurice, - - 3 00 
Cherry and Violet: A Story of the Great Plague, 1% 
The Border Rifles. Gustave Aimard,~— - - ts) 
rye | of Noted Names of Pe - - - 250 
A Nutshell of Knowledge. By A. L. O. E., : : 90 
History of Henry the Fifth. G. M. Nowe, - - 500 
St. Martin’s Eve. Mrs. Henry Wood, - . - 1 50 
Origin of the Late War. George Lunt, . - 250 
Life of Stonewall Jackson. J, Esten Cooke, : - 3 50 
The Grahames. Mrs. Whitehead, - : - 200 
Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin, - - - 12 
Agassiz’s Geological Sketches, - - 200 
Memoirs of J. L. Petigru. By 'W.F. Gray son, - 1 50 
True History of a Little Ragamuffin, 50 


Doré’s Illustrated Holy Bible. Parts I. and Il. Now ready. 


Doré’s Illustrated Don Quixote. Parts I. to XVII. Now ready. 
Dore’s Dante’s Inferno. Illustrated. Imperial 4to. - 5 00 
Doré’s Illustrated Baron Munchausen. 1 vol. Complete. 10 00 


Latest issues of the British Quarterlies. 
All the latest issues of the Tauchnitz edition of British authors 
constantly on hand. 


*,* Book-buyers and readers in general should cut this bulletin 
out and preserve it for reference in transmitting orders from any 
part of the United States. 


AUGUST BRENTANO, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


708 Broadway, New York, 
Nearly opposite the New York Hotel, 
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FIRST CLASS SCHOOL. 
$500 PER ANNUM. _ (a NO EXTRAS. 


REV. HENRY M. COLTON’S FAMILY SCHUOL FOR BOYS 
AT MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
OPENS FOR THE SUMMER TERM ON THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1857. 
NUMBER LIMITED TO FIFTEEN. 

Fits thoroughly for College or Business, and furnishes a re 
fined, pleasant, and healthy home. Boats, Bowling, Gymnasium, 
etc. Five hours from New York. Connection thrice daily. 

(ts None but good, studious boys taken. A few allowed to 
remain during the Summer Vacation. 

For particulars apply to the Principal. Refers to the following 


gentlemen, who among others have availed themselves of the 
school. 


Dan’! Parish, Esq., New York City. 
Wm. McAlpin, Esq., Cincinnati. 
W.S. Slater, Esq., Providence. 
8. Frothingham, Esq., Boston. 
Amaga Stone, Esq., Cleveland. 
J. E. Sheffield, Esq., New Haven. 
BB yrenre of Pres. Woo1sey, of Yale College (given in 1855, 
7, and 1866) : 

* Rey. Henry M. Colton was one of the first five scholars in his 
class. I have long known him, and cheerfully recommend him 
asa thorough scholar and a man of great uprightness, to whose 
hands a youth may be safely confided. I believe that he hasa 
very high idea of a scholarly and Christian education, and is 
making it his life-work to realize this idea.” 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 


HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, Prysicrans, and Pro- 


FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Bey erage in 
the World! 


Specially recommended by 
BISHOP JANES, 


and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
Also by 





DR. IRENEUS PRIME, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
DR. THOMAS A, UPITAM, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
REY. DR. 
By the 
N. Y. EYE INFIRMARY, 

(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent's East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Jaya alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter). 

For Sale by all Crocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York. 
RICHARD DAVIES, 


_Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Cofves. 


“Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow.”- 
The worst diseases known to the human race epring from 
causes 80 small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

Then guard yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Maa: 
GIEL’s BIL10vs, ’DYsPEPTIC, and DIARRHEA Pi.Ls cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MaGG@IEL’s SALVE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F.0. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS 


BUSHNELL, 
of Hartford. 





THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lirerary DePpartMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all 
itsecks to discuss Current Topics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Lirerary, Art, and 
Musican News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beanti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One copy, one year, ; . $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, six months, ; 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 

The postage on TuE Rounp TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 

Ge Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tue Round TaBLe is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Tux Round 
TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 

(2 Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 





182 Nassau Street, New York. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT | 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1866. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, PresipenrT. 


Orrice, 144 and 146 Broapway, 
Cor. of Liberty Street. 


Cash Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, $14,885,278 S88 
Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, insuring. ...$31,394,407 00 
In Force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, insuring.. 83,413,933 00 
Dividend Addition to same 7,830,925 92 


$91,244,853 92 








STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
The Net Assets Feb. 1, 1865.......... Pencaiamicsecee $11,799,414 68 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For premiums and pclicy fees: 
Original on new poli- 
EUR Gy s.as.0esniess sone i seh oes 94 
1 


On bonds and mortgages, 361,752 88 


1. thy OEE 0. cccccc- vee 352,329 52 
Premium on gold.......... 94,999 66— 809,082 06 
| SRRRGAR AAR SA Penn mearnsii 55,833 34—$3,853,065 80 
MINE esau iain. dais onen aenastee $15,652,480 48 
Disbursements as follows: 
Paid claims by death and additions 
PR er ne $712,823 71 
Paid matured Endowment Poli- 
cies and additions............... 20,999 52 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Div- 
dends surrendered, and reduc- 
Giom Of Premiam.........c00. sce 58,730 87 
Paid surrendered Policies......... 190,691 40 
EN eee 10,242 55 
ne Sete 38,076 52 


Paid Expenses, including Ex- 
change, Postage, Advertising, 
Medical Examinations, Salaries, 
Printing, Stationery, and sundry 
office expenses.................. 

Paid Commissions, and for pur- 
chase of Commissions accruing 
on future premiums,............ 


174,310 94 


334,255 12— 1,540,130 63 


erie ae $14,112,349 $5 
$1,475,899 82 





Net Cash Asgets, Jan. 31, 1866 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on hand and in Bank......... 


Bonds and Mortgages............. 7,348,622 30 
U. 8. Stocks (cost).... ..........05 4,468,921 25 
Re ee ee 782,307 34 

a due by Agents..... Seenipat 36,599 14-$14,112,349 85 
Interest accrued but not due...... $112,000 00 
Interest due and unpaid........... 5,084 73 


Deferred Premiums and Premiums 


due, but not yet received........ 655,844 30— 772,929 03 


885,278 88 


Gross Assets, Jan. 31, 1866........... 0.2.0... $14.8 
Increase in Net Cash Assets for the Year..... $2,312,935 17 
THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE TIIUS APPRO. 
PRIATED: 
Reserve to reinsure outstanding policies, including 
dividend additions to same..................... $11,503,996 03 
Claims ascertained and unpaid (not due)........... 122,750 00 
Dividend additions to same.............. 2.2.2... 23,497 (4 
Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for).......... ... 29,931 7 
Premiums paid in advance.. .............0.. eee e ee 1,065 48 
Undivided surplus po & margin on the 
above Reserves of over $1,000,000).... ......... 218,649 42 
POE BI ve civse suse sassspmempacdécass cwenss $2,975,388 58 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as above................ $14,885,278 88 


N. B.+The reserve to reinsure outstanding policies and addi- 
tions ($11,503,996 03), as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over 
and above the net values, at four per cent. interest, so that the 
total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 


This company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclu- 
sively to the assured. 


OT AOU OID 5 ino as Sind os icdesdieds Bini cedic $14,885,278 88 


Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in the State of New York, 
worth DOUBLE the amount loaned; Office Real Estate ; Bonds 
of the State of New York; U.S. Stock. 
No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held. 
Dividends are declared annually, and may be used as cash in 
vepment of premium, or to increase the amount of insurance. 
olicies issued so that the premiums paid will purchase a 
fixed amount of insurance, non-forfeitable, without further 
payment of premium. 
— are bought by the company at fair and equitable 
rates. 
Lirz, ENDOWMENT, SunvivorsHiP ANNUITY, and all other ap- 
proved policies are issued by this company. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, Henry A. SMYTHE, 
Joun V. L. Pruyn, Davip Hoaptey, 
WILt1AM Moors, Witu1aM V. Brapy, 
Rosert H, McCurpy, WitiiaMm E. Dopa@e, 
IsAac GREEN PEARSON, Grorce 8. Cor, 
Witu1aM Betts, WiiuraM K, Strona, 
JOHN P, YELVERTON, ALEX. W. BRADForD, 
SaMuEL M, CORNELL, Witu1aM M. VERMILYE, 
Lucius Roprnson, Joun E, DEVELIN, 
W. Smitu Brown, WitttiaM A. HAINEs, 
ALFRED Epwarps, Seymour L. Hustep, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, MARTIN BaTEs, 
Ezra WHEELER, WELLINGTON CLarp, 
SamvueEt D. Bancock, OLIVER H. Patmer, 
Witiiam H. Popuam, ALONZO CHILD, 
Joun M, Stuart, Henry KE. Davies, 
Samvet E. SPROULLS, Ricwarp A. McCurpy, 
Ricuarp Patrick, Francis Skippy, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, Vice-President. 
Isaac ABRBATT, * SHEPPARD Homans, 
Tuxo. W, Morris, | Secretaries, Actuary. 
Frep. M. Winston, Cashier. 
Wru1aM Betts, LL.D., 
Hon. Luctus Rosrnson, 
Hon. ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
M 


INTURN Post, M.D. 
Isaac L, Kir, M.D., ’ \ Medical Examiners. 
P, Ratcurorp Starr, General Agent for the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H, B. MERRELL, General Agent for the States of Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
Detroit, Mich, 


Counsel. 





| JNo. T, Curisti1e, General Agent for Central New York, 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Mae Remineton, General Agent for the New England States, 
Fall River, Mass. 


| JNo. G, JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio, 


Cleveland, O. 


’ Troy, N. Y. 

STEPHEN Parks, General Agent for Western New York, 
Present address, Troy, N. Y. 

James A. RHoves, General Agent for Southern New York, 

| 157 Broadway, N. Y. 

| O. F. BresEE, General Agent for the State of Virginia, 

| Richmond, Va. 

| L. SPENCER GoBLE, General Agent for the State of New Jersey, 

| Newark, N. J. 

| I. 8. Homans, General Agent for the State of California, 

| an Francisco, Cal. 

| The Medical Examiners of the Company are at the office daily 

| from 10 a.m to 3 P.M. 


| AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 





INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 4,067,455 80 
LIABILITIES, 244,391 43 


| LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 72. 

| —_ 
T. A. ALEXANDER, President, 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. Wittrams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 











ORGANIZED 1850. 





Casu DiviIDENDS IN FirTEEN YEARS, 253 Per CENT. 





CASH CAPITAL .... .... 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1865 





Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


| Pp, NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 
Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
RR ean Me ae eda rate. Coda 


$1,000,000 00 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 
MERCANTILE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, $1,366,699 





ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. 





The Company have paid to its customers, up to the present 
time, losses amounting to over 


Eighteen Millions of Dollars. 





For the past nine years the cash dividends paid to Stockholders, 
made from ONE-THIRD of the net profits, have amounted in the 
aggregate to 


One Hundred and Twenty-one and a Half 
Per Cent. 


Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the 
principle that all classes of risks are equally profitable, this Com- 
pany will hereafter make such cash abatement or discount from 
the current rates, When premiums are paid, as the general expe- 
rience of underwriters will warrant, and the net profits remain- 
ing at the close of the year will be divided to the Stockholders, 
| ‘This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine and In- 
land Navigation and Transportation Risks on the most favorable 
terms, including Risks on Merchandise of all kinds, Hulls, and 
Freight. 

Policies issued making loss payable in Gold or Currency, at the 
Orrice in New York, or in Sterling, at the Orrick of RATHBONE 
Bros. & Co., in Liverpool. 

ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 


CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-Pres’t. 
C, J, DESPARD, Secretary, 











AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen’s boon. 


The “sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 


the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 
son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, ete. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CoO., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Received the Highest Premium—Goip Mepar—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


+ eeeeee -458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... 








FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 





This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B, T, Babbitt’s Soap,”’ 


d tak ther, 
= B. T. BABBITT, 





64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. ¥. 
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IRVING, COOPER, DICKENS. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE BOOKS: 
1. IRVING. Sunnyside Edition.—The Works of WasHinc- 
TON IrvING, including the Life of Irving, by his nephew, 
PreRRE M. Irvine. Printed on tinted paper, and containing 


numerous illustrations on steel and wood. In twenty-six 
volumes, 12mo. . . 


Alhambra, Life of Mahomet. 2 vols. 
Astoria, Salmagundi, 
Bonneville, The Sketch-Book, 


Bracebridge Hal), 
Life of Columbus. 
Crayon Miscellany, 
Life of Goldsmith, 
Conquest of Granada, 
Knickerbocker’s New York. 
(Zech volume sold separately.) 


Tales of a Traveler, 

Wolfert’s Roost, 

Life of Washington. 5 vols. 

a Life and Letters. 4 
vols. 


3 vols. 


Price in cloth, per volume - -~— - - - - $2 50 
“  ** half calf, gilt or antique ae - + 4 00 
“« “ cloth,perset- - - - - = - 65 00 
“ “half calf, gilt or antique, per set = 104 00 
“«  “* fullcalf,extra,perset-  - - - - 130 00 
“ “© morocco,extra ss - - - - - - 143 00 


ys IRVING. Riverside Edition. — The ‘“ Belles-Lettres” 
Works of WasuineTon Irnvina. Elegantly printed on toned 
paper from new stereotyped plates, and illustrated with or- 
namental head-pieces and a vignette title-page. In eight 
volumes, i6mo. ; 


Knickerbocker, Bracebridge Hall, 

Sketch-Book, Crayon Miscellany, 

Goldsmith, Alhambra, 

Traveler, Wolfert’s Roost. 

(Zach volume sold separately.) 

Price in vellum cloth, gilt tops - - = - oo es 2 00 
“ “ “ iT “ edges _ es = " 2 2 
“half morocco, gilt tops Ske Lea 3 50 


. 
3. COOPER. —The works of J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrat- 
ed Library Edition. 

Printed on tinted paper, from clear and handsome type. 
Each volume contains Two ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, from 
drawings by F. O. C. Dar.Ey, engraved in pure dine and 
etching, and several SKETCHES on wood. In “Precaution” 
are included a Biographical Essay by W1Li1am CULLEN Bry- 
ANT; anew portrait of CoopEr, froma painting by Elliott, 
painted expressly for this purpose ; and a new view of Ot- 
sego Hall, Mr. Cooper’s late residence. In thirty-two yol- 
umes, crown Syo. 


Precaution, The Pathfinder, 

The Spy, Mercedes of Castile, 
The Pioneers, The Deerslayer, 

The Pilot, The Two Admirals, 
Lionel Lincoln, Wing and Wing, 
Last of the Mohicans, a, 

Red Rover, Afloat and Ashore, 


The Prairie, 


Miles Wallingford, 
Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, 


The Chainbearer, 


The Water Witch, Satanstoe, 
The Bravo, The Red Skins, 
The Heidenmauer, The Crater, 


The Headsman, Jack Tier, 


The Monikins, The Sea Lions, 
Homeward Bound, Oak Openings. 
Home as Found, The Ways of the Hour. 


(Zach volume solid separately.) 

Price in extra cloth, beveled boards, gilt back and 
side, per vol., - - - - - - - $300 
cloth, elegant, furnished in sets only, the set 96 00 
half calf, gilt or antique, the set - - 144 00 
4, COOPER. — People’s Edition. In thirty-two volumes, 

12mo. (Each volume sold separately.) 

Price in cloth, uniform style, per vol., - - . $1 70 
5 93 83 ‘““ thecomplete set, - - - 5600 
half calf, gilt or antique, - - - 96 00 


5. DICKE NS.—The Works of Charles Dickens. House- 


hold Edition. Illustrated from Drawings by F. O. C. DARLEY 
and JOHN GILBERT. Complete in 53 volumes, as follows: 


“ “ 
“ “ 


“ 


Hard Times, - - 
Little Dorrit, - - 
Sketches, ey wa i IO 
American Notes and Pictures fromiltaly, 
Uncommercial Traveler, ° se © 


Pickwick Papers, - - - _ - 4vols. 
Oliver Twist, -  - - - 9“ 
Nicholas Nickleby, - - - - - - 4 * 
Great Expectations,- - - - - - 2 * 
Old CuriosityShop,- - - - - - 3 * 
Christmas Stories, - - - - - - @Q 
MartinChuzzlewit,- - - - - - 4 * 
Barnaby Rudge, a ee ee ee ee 
Dombey and Son, - - - - > : 4% 
David Copperfield, - - - > « 4 * 
Two Cities, - - «os ce & 
Bleak House, - sate et RO, Bl 
- ee ee 
- - - . 4 
2 
2 
1 
4 


Our Mutual Friend, er a “6 
Styles and Prices : 
The set in ep crape cloth, 53 volz., Bree $79 50 
The set in half calf gilt, ee - = - - 159 00 
Green vellum cloth, gilt back, per vol., - - - 1 50 
The same, uncut edges, * . = -« 150 
Half calf, gilt or antique, a - - - 3 00 


ad 


TAYLOR.—The Complete Works of Bayarp Taytor. 
Each Volume of the Travels containing two steel-plate illus- 
trations and numerous wood-cuts. In twelve volumes, 12mo. 


Central Africa, India, China, and Japan. 
El Dorado, Lands of the Saracen. 
Greece and Russia, Northern Travel, 
At Home and Abroad, Views Afoot, 
At Home and Abroad, 2d Series, Hannah Thurston, 
John Godfrey’s Fortunes. he Story of Kennett. 

es (Zach Volume sold separately» 
Price,incloth,each, - - - - $2 3 


7. BACON. —The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Veru- 
jam, Viscount St. Albans, and Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, collected and edited by James SreppING, M.A., RoBERT 
LesLiz Exuis, M.A., and Dovucitas Denon HeEatu, with two 
Steel Portraits of Lord Bacon, and a complete Index. In 
fifteen volumes, crown 8vo. 

Price inextracloth,cutoruncut, - - - - $33% 
“ half calf, giltorantique, - - - - 60 00 


CARLYLE.—Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, collect- 

ed and republished by THomas CARLYLE, with a new Por- 

trait of the author and a copious Index. In four volumes, 

crown 8yo. 

Price in extra cloth, cut or uncut, - «= soap 
“ half calf, gilt or antique, - - + = 1600 


9, HOOD.—The Works of Tuomas Hoop, in prose and verse. 
Edited by Ergs SarcEnt. Illustrated with wood-cuts from 
Hood’s own designs, and with vignettes on steel. In six 
volumes, crown 8vo. 

Price inextracloth,cutoruncut, - - - - $1500 
* half calf, giltorantique, - eae 4 00 


- 


NEW BOOKS, 
JUST READY AND PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & COMPANY, 


REMOVED TO 


654 BROADWAY 
(Between Bleecker and Bond Sireets), 
NEW YORK. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D., 


College, Founder and 
Science and the Arts,” etc., etc. By GzorGE P. Fisuer, Prof. 

in Yale College. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with fine portrait and 
other illustrations. Cloth, $5. 
This work is, to a large extent, compiled from the copious re- 
miniscences which Prof. Silliman wrote in the last years of his 


the departments in Yale College which, during half a century, 
were under his care, and is, indeed, a full record of his public 
labors and personal history, including his intercourse with emi- 
nent men. Besides Prof. Silliman’s own letters, the work con- 
tains many interesting letters from his correspondents at home 
and Ammen § including Chancellor Kent, John C, Calhoun, Robert 
Y. Hayne, J. Fenimore Cooper, President Hitchcock, Josiah 
ay Humboldt, Carl Ritter, Agassiz, Lyell, Murchison, Her- 
schel, Mansel, etc., etc. Inthe Appendix are printed very ag re 
ant letters from Gen. Washington, and also letters from John 
Adams, Lafayette, and others, addressed to the members of the 
Trumbull family. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES (5 and 6) OF 
FROUDE’S ENCLAND. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO 
THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By James A. FROUDE, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. From the Fourth London 
Edition. In crown 8vyo vols. Price $3. (The other two vol- 
umes will follow shortly.) 

Mr. Froude has shown in his admirable history what new re- 
sults may be derived, even in the most beaten track, from a thor- 
ough investigation of the original authorities. His researches 
have thrown a flood of light over the personal character of Henry 
the Eighth and his relation to the great event of modern history 
—the Reformation of Religion in Europe and the British Isles— 
that it would be in vain to seek elsewhere. 


SECOND VOLUME OF 
LANCE’S COMMENTARY. 


SECOND VOLUME OF LANGE'S COMMENTARY, CONTAINING 
MARK, edited by Rev. Dr. W. G. T. Suepp; and LUKE, ed- 
ited by Rev. Dr. P. Scoarr and Rey. C. C. STARBUCK. 1 vol. 
royal octavo, $5. 

We are now printing the sixth thousand of the first volume of 
this work, containing MATTHEW, edited by Rey. Dr. P. ScuaFF. 
These volumes contain one-fourth more matter than the orig- 
inal. Other volumes of the Commentary are already in course 
of preparation by the editor and the Rev. Drs. Schaffer, Poor, 

Little, Hackett, Yeomans, Kendrick, Mombert, Starbuck, Day, 

Hurst, and Tayler Lewis. Each volume will contain one or more 

books, and thus be complete in itself. Price per volume, $5. 


TEMPERANCE: 
RECOLLECTIONS, LABORS, DEFEATS, TRIUMPIHS. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Rev. Joun Manrsn, D.D., Secretary 

to the three first National Temperance Conventions, and thirty 

years Corresponding Secretary and Editor of the ** American 
emperance Union.” 1 vol. 12mo, $2 25. 

Dr. Marsh has been more conversant with the Temperance 
cause from its commencement than almost any man now living, 
and has himself, as Secretary of the National Society, been imme- 
diately connected with all the most interesting events. The ob- 
ject of this work is more especially to give an account of what 
he has been an eye and ear witness of himself, even from his boy- 
hood; at the same time he has given a good account of the general 

rogress of the work in the world. General Cary, of Cincinnati, 

ead of the Order of Sons of Temperance, writes to Dr. Marsh, 
April 23: “Iam greatly delighted at the prospect of your making 
another contribution to our temperance literature. No man is 
more competent, as none can bring to his aid such a ripe and rich 
experience.” 
A NEw Vo.LuME, Part IL, or 
STANLEY’S JEWISH CHURCH. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH, 
FROM SAMUEL TO THE CAPTIVITY. By A. P. STAN- 
Ley, D.D., author of ‘Sinai and Palestine.”’ 1 vol. 8yo. 
Maps and illustrations. Price $5. 

From the London Atheneum. 

Dean Stanley’s recent lectures on the Jewish Church have the 
same conciliating qualities as the old, now familiar to many 
readers. From the sacred books and from his own knowledge of 
Palestine he tells the grand old story again; peoples the fields of 
Bethlehem with reapers, fights the battles of David, reviews the 
glory of Solomon, traces the great schismin Jewry down to the 
days when the pastoral and warlike tribes were carried away 
captive. It is a bright and wonderful story; told by Dean Stan- 
ley =m as the substance of Shakespeare is told by Charles 

mb. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN 
CHURCH. With an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesi- 
astical History. By A. P. Stanuey, D.D. 1 vol. 8yo. 


Price, $4. 
PART FIRST OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH, FROM ABRAHAM TO SAMUEL, 
By Dean A. P. STANLEY. 1 ol. 8vo. Price, $4. 


NEW BOOK BY C, L. BRACE. 


SHORT SERMONS TO NEWS-BOYS; 
WITH A HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE NEWS- 
BOY’S LODGING-HOUSE. 1 vol. 16mo. With Illustra- 
tions. 2350 pages. $1 50. 
This volume is designed for Sunday-schools and Mission 
Schools, and similar institutions, and to furnish that most diffi- 
cult material, Sunday home reading for children in families. 
The first part contains an account of that singular class, the 
ow of New York, and their temporary home, the Lodging- 
louse. 
The Sermons are familiar religious talks on subjects interesting 
to all children, interspersed with allegories and illustrations, 
S. in connection, are given incidents in the lives of the news- 
joys. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE MRS, C. M. KIRKLAND, 
PATRIOTIC ELOQUENC: : being Selections from 


One Hundred Years of National Literature. Compiled for the 
pee ¥ Schools in Reading and Speaking. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 


The aim of this book is patriotic. It is designed to store the 
memories of the children of our country, during the course of 
their education, with the thoughts and expressions once 80 po- 
tent as watchwords of freedom, andto keep alive reverence for 
our fathers, and gratitude for the prosperity and happiness they 
won for us. In addition to the a of early Ame-vican ora- 
tory, the book is enhanced in value by the introduction of some 
examples of the oratory and poetry which have been called forth 
by the events of the - four years. 
Pp Coren sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by C. Scrip- 
0. 








Late Professor of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy in Yale 
ditor of the “American Journal of 


life. It embraces a detailed record of the rise and progress of 


LEE & SHEPARD’S 
SPRING LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND IN PRESS. 





Just Ready. 
IN TRUST; 
oR, 
BERTRAND’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By Amanpa M. Dove.ass. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 %. 


A THOUSAND A YEAR. 
By Mrs. E. M, Bruce. 


1 vol, 16mo, $1 25. 
A domestic story of great beauty and power. (Ready May5.) 


BRAVE OLD SALT; 

oR, 
THE QUARTER-DECK. 
By OLIvER OPTIc. 

Being the sixth and concluding volume of the popular 
ARMY AND NAVY STORIES, 
COMPRISING : 

The Sailor oa, 
iddy, 


DR. 


LIFE ON 


The Soldier Boy, 
The Young Lieutenant, The Yankee 
Fighting Joe, Brave Old Salt. 


Each volume handsomely illustrated. Price $1 50. 


French Written as Pronounced. 


MANUAL OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
Containing Extracts from the French Classics, indicated by 
Phonetic Characters. By Adrien Feline. American edition. 
With additions by William Watson, Ph.D.,*Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Price $1 25. 





In Press. 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRUIT CULTURE. By Charles 
R. Baker, of the Dorchester Nurseries. 1 vol. Syo, illustrated. 
(Middle of May.) 

OROGRAPHIC GEOLOGY; or, THE ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE oF 
Mountains: A Review. By George L. Wise, Civil Engineer. 
8vo. (Soon.) 

WHY .NOT? A Book for Every Woman. By Horatio Robinson 
Storer, M.D., being the Prize Essay to which the American 
Medical Society awarded the gold medal for 1865. (Nearly 
ready.) 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. A Novel. 

(Oliver Optic). (Ready soon.) 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
129 Washington Street, Boston. 
MUSICAL BOXES, 
Playing from One to Thirty Tunes, costing from $5 50 to $1,500. 
Every variety of the newest accompaniments; Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expressives, Pico- 
los, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes are very 
durable. 
They are fine ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our,special attention to 
that trade for over sixteen years, we are able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 


By William T, Adams 





Musical Boxes repaired. 


KALDENBERCG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 


A large and select stock now on hand. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


CHERRY AND VIOLET; 

A TALE OF THE GREAT PLAGUE. 
By the author of “Mary Powell,” etc. On tinted paper, beveled 
boards, red edges or gilt top, $1 75. 


The first edition of this charming book was exhausted within 0 
week of its publication. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 





“This beautiful eo of domestic affection, suffering, and self- 
sacrificing fidelity, will be read by old and yeung with eager at- 
tention and pleasure.”’— Ch. Intelligencer. 

“This is a delightful story, fall of delicate touches, and one 
which those who bave read the author’s ‘ Household of Sir Thomas 
More’ and ‘ Mary Powell’ will hasten to buy.""—Boston Commer- 


“A fascinating story. In its style it bears a strong resemblance 
to the ‘Schdnberg-Cotta Family.’ Its religious tenthing is excel- 
lent, and it has a decided merit as a picture of social and political 
life in England two hundred years ago.”—Am. Presbyterian. 


have read in meey a day.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 

“No more perfect reproduction of an event in past times has 
been given, and the profound touches of character make it a record 
of human nature for all times.”—New Yorker. 
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